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For the Woman’s Journal. 
WESTERN WINDOWS. 


BY HELEN T. CLARK. 





They flood my stairway’s landing-place 
With crimson and with gold; 

Their light falls gently on my face, 
Asin dear days of old. 


Again I watch my “ships of air,’’ 
My cloud-built castles high, 

My pearl-dtm islands floating fair 
Along that ocean esky; 


And grief and heart-break cease to be, 
And stormy years roll back! 

Once more a child, I wait to see 
The last gray, fading rack. 


O western windows of my soul, 
Let in the magic beams 

That touch our meaner cares and dole 
To hope’s undarkened gleams! 


Let your soft, soundless breezes play 
On weary brow and breast, 
As silent shifts life’s gold to gray, 
Life’s fever-dream to rest! 
Northumberland, Pa. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Protestant women are getting assessed. 


a+ 
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Catholic women are getting assessed. 
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Voting for School Committee has be- 
come fashionable in Boston. 








We regret that a sectarian issue has 
been raised, but we are glad of anything 
that will lead women of all denominations 
to take an increased interest in the public 
schools. 


~~ 
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The Directors of the Western Pennsyl- 
Vania Medical College in Pittsburg, Pa., 
have declared against the admission of 
women as students, and refused the appli- 
cations of six young women. 
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Another woman has passed her examina- 
tion and will soon be admitted as a mem- 
ber of the Suffolk County (Boston) bar. 
When admitted, Miss Mary A. Green will 
be the second Massachusetts woman law- 
yer, Miss Lelia J. Robinson being the first. 
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The Chicago Evening Law School has 
had a lively fight over the question of ad- 
mitting women as students. The school 
ls incorporated under the State law, and 
Was opened a short time ago in the Appel- 

Court room, with Judges Moran and 
Bailey of the Appellate Court as faculty 
and seventy young men as students. Miss 
Emma Baumann and Miss Baker applied 
for admission. Both are stenographers, 
4nd wished to perfect themselves in legal 
technicalities to enable-them to do court 
Teporting. Strong opposition was made 
‘0 their admission. Mrs. Myra Bradwell, 
of the Legal News, and other ladies took 
Up the cause of the young lady applicants. 

Sentiment of the students is said to 
J against their admission, but 

Udge Moran sensibly said: ‘Let the la- 
dies be given equal privileges. If young 
Sentlemen are mentally superior, let them 
demonstrate it by proficiency in their 
ttudies.” The directors were divided, but 
After some discussion, and a postponement 











or two, they have voted that women shall 
be admitted. This scores one more vic- 
tory for justice and common-sense. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton has come 
out for the Prohibition Party. She says: 
**In a critical review of the different party 
platforms, I find more promise of social re- 
organization in the Prohibition platform 
than in either of the others.” 


~~ 
oro 








The professor of pathology at Cam- 
bridge (Eng.) university, declared the 
other day at the annual meeting of the 
British medical association, that ‘the 
slight pressure involved in wearing stays 
has a beneficial effect, and reasonable lac- 
ing increases physical and mental activ- 
ity.” But we do not observe that the pro- 
fessor advocated having young men put on 
corsets and undergo ‘reasunable lacing” 
in order to increase their physical and 
mental activity. The college athletic so- 
cieties would hardly take kindly to this 
doctrine. Imagine the Cambridge crew 
racing Oxford with corsets on! 

Miss Elsie Pyle, the daughter of a Phila- 
delphia millionaire, lately lost her life by 
drowning in an attempt to save the life of 
her brother. The young man was knocked 
overboard by a boom. His sister, being 
an expert swimmer, immediately jumped 
from the boat to rescue him, while he was 
struggling in the water unable to swim. 
The yacht drifted away from them. Miss 
Pyle’s clothing was heavy, and as soon as 
it was thoroughly soaked, she, although a 
good swimmer, was unable to keep on the 
surface, and sank. Before assiatance 
could reach her, she was drowned. Her 
brother was picked up by a boat from the 
shore and wassaved. A more striking ex- 
ample could not have been invented to il- 
lustrate the disadvantages of women’s 
present style of dress. 
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The church oyster and the church fair 
are known everywhere, and now the po- 
litical oyster and the political fair are near 
at hand. ‘The Republican ladies of Ply- 
mouth, Kan., held a festival at a recent 
rally in that place, and turned the pro- 
ceeds over to the treasury of the Republi- 
can club. Nowhere better than in Kansas 
can women afford to serve lunches to raise 
campaign funds, for there they are ‘‘citi- 
zens” in part—to the extent of the munici- 
pal vote—and are working to become ‘‘cit- 
izens” in full. 
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A woman in Nebraska, so says an ex- 
change, refused to give in a list of her pro- 
perty to a German assessor. When called 
before the commissioners, she declared she 
would not pay unless compelled, and pro- 
tested against a foreigner, who could vote, 
being sent to assess a native-born Ameri- 
can who could have no voice in declaring 
how the money taken from her in taxes 
should be spent. The prejudice against 
foreigners, as foreigners, is foolish and un- 
just; but our naturalization laws are now 
so lax that men are admitted to vote long 
before they have become socially and in- 
tellectually acclimated. It adds to the 
humiliation of disfranchisement when an 
American woman sees such men set to rule 

Yover her. The feeling of the Nebraska 
lady was very natural. 


oe 


The Chicago Law Times for October will 
contain a very interesting article by Judge 
C. B. Waite, entitled, ‘*‘Who were Voters 
in the Early History of this Country?” 
Judge Waite has investigated the early 
charters and constitutions of the different 
States, and has found that in a surprising- 
ly large number of them, women were for 
many years entitled to vote, the word 
“male” having been introduced into the 
constitution only at a comparatively late 
date. The article, which shows much 
painstaking research, sums up as follows: 


“The right of suffrage was without distinction 
of sex, in Massachusetts, for 160 years; in Rhode 
Island, for about 180 years; in Connecticut, for 
nearly 180 years; in New York for over 120 

; in New Jersey, by the Constitution for 
70 years, and by the laws for over 100 years; 
in Pennsylvania, by the tution nearly 200 
years; by the laws for over 100 years; in Dela- 
ware, by the Constitution for 130 years, and by 
the laws over 100 years; in Maryland, nearly 
100 years; in Vir, by Charter and Constitu- 
tion 170 years, and by the laws nearly 100 i) 
in South Carolina, for nearly 200 years; in North 
Carolina, 150 years; in Georgia, for nearly 100 
ears, in New Hampshire, until the Constitu- 
tion of 1784; in Vermont, by law for nearly 50 
years, and by the Constitu until the present 
time; in Tennessee, for over 70 years; and in 
Texas, under the Constitution of the citizen Re- 
public of Texas, thus remaining until, by admis- 
sion into the Union, Texas became a part of the 
male Republic of the United States.” 


Copies of this remarkable article, in 
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pamphlet form, may be had from the pub- 
lishers, C. V. Waite & Co., 96 Ashland 
Block, Chicago; 10 copies, 30 cents; 40 
copies, $1,00. 
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No report has yet been received of the 
Minnesota annual meeting. Send on the 
report, friends in Minnesota. 





A joint meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts W. S. A. and 
the officers of the local Woman Suffrage 
Leagues was held at 3 Park St., Boston, 
last Tuesday afternoon. In spite of un- 
propitious weather, there was a large at- 
tendance. The best ways of raising mon- 
ey and of pushing the work were dis- 
cussed. Resolutions were passed that 
the work of organizing and strengthening 
Woman Suffrage Leagues ought to be con- 
tinued; that, to provide means, the 
Leagues throughout the State, which now 
number about 4,000 members, should 
be asked to raise in the aggregate $4,000, 
the amount to be asked from each League 
to be apportioned by the executive com- 
mittee among the Leagues according to 
their respective numbers and financial 
ability ; and that the 87 Leagues be asked 
to make it their special work until Oct. 1 
to get all women to be assessed as voters 
for school committee. Miss Pond, Rev. 
Mr. Sample, Miss Maria P. Wilson and 
eight other persons wished to insert 
“Catholic or Protestant,” after the words 
“all women.” The majority of the meet- 
ing, however, held that the expression 
“all women” covered women of all de- 
nominations, and was sufficient without 
further specification. 


_~ 








We print articles to-day by two ladies 
representing respectively the Labor and 
Prohibition Parties. Each is an excellent 
presentation from its own point of view. 
Mrs. Diggs writes from Kansas. Yet it is 
in Kansas that the Republican Party has 
recently extended municipal suffrage to 
women, and has repeatedly endorsed 
woman suffrage in its platforms. ‘An 
ounce of practice is worth a pound of pre- 
cept.” 
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Mary E. Cardwill, in the New Albany 
(Ind.) Tribune, has a _ sensible article 
showing the propriety of women’s taking 
part in public affairs. She says :— 

“Sydney Smith, a man of the greatest 
practical wisdom, suggested in regard to 
another matter-—the education of women 
—that it is a good thing for the world to 
have as many brains occupied in it as pos- 
sible. Politics is the conduct of the world, 
or of certain limited portions of it. Politics 
is before all else an affair of the intellect 
and of morals. There is no sex in brain. 
There is no sex in morals. Rightly inter- 
preted, there can be no question of sex in 
politics.” 


se 





ASSESSMENT ENDS OCTOBER FIRST. 


Every woman interested tn the welfare of 
the public schools, in temperance, purity 
and good government, should go immedi- 
ately to City Hall and ask to be assessed a 
poll tax of 50 cents. Then pay the tax at 
the treasurer’s office in City Hall. Then 
take the receipted tax bill to the registrar’s 
office, No. 12 Beacon Street, and have 
your name entered on the list of voters. 
If you have paid any tex within two 
years, all that is necessary is to take the 
receipted tax-bill to 12 Beacon Street, and 


have your name put on the list. 


H. B. B. 
+ @«— —____ 


WOMAN TRUSTEE IN GRAND RAPIDS. 


GRAND Rapips, SEPT. 7, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Another victory for the woman’s cause 
in Michigan! For five years the women 
have voted for school trustees in Grand 
Rapids. Three times in two wards we 
worked and voted for what we considered 
a desirable man as opposed to an undesir- 
able one for the place, and every time 
elected our man; in one ward by only four 
votes, in another by six, which shows 
how close was the contest. 

Then we felt,after awakening an interest 
in school election never shown before, and 
educating the people to the thought of 
womeu’s voting, that we would put up a 
woman candidate, the objective point to- 
wards which we had been looking. The 
attempt was made in three wards, but in 
two the contest was sharp. A combina- 
tion was formed of Democrats and Re- 
publicans, Americans and foreigners, to 
defeat the woman. Notwithstanding the 
alliance, the women polled a handsome 





vote. In the Fourth Ward, out of 594 
votes cast, the woman received 211. In 
the 8th ward, of 841 votes cast, the | 
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woman received 275. About a week be- 
fore our last election, which occurred on 
Sept. 3, we held a private meeting, dis- 
cussed the situation, decided to nominate 
a woman, selected our candidate, districted 
the wards, and canvassed them as well as 
we could in three days. We had enclosed 
letters from the President of the Board of 
Trustees, Bay City, printed on 4,000 dod- 
gers, which we sent to every house in the 
ward, and had printed in four daily papers. 

On Sept. 3d, from 2 to8 Pp. M., we stood 
in the sun and worked for our woman can- 
didate, passing our ballots through an open 
window. It was a novel and inspiring 
sight. We had hacks and private carri- 
ages with written lists of names and ad- 
dresses for the drivers, from which to 
gather up voters. Carriages coming and 
going constantly—hurrying and scurrying 
through the wards. ‘The men whom we 
by our work and votes had put on to the 
school-board, forgot their obligations and 
consolidated with Democrats, Republi- 
cans, Americans and foreigners, hus- 
bands, sons, and brothers, for the noble 
and manly purpose of defeating a woman. 
Culture, ignorance,and prejudice combined 
in this fight against the mothers, wives 
and sisters. A German with a pipe in his 
mouth told one of our workers: “Itis no 
place for de woman to vote; it is de place 
for de woman to have de babies.” Anoth- 
er, who holds the position of janitor for 
one of the schools, said to a woman who 
was urging him to vote for our candidate: 
‘Every woman is the foot of every man.” 
One man said to me: ‘‘Women must 
fight if they want to vote.” 

These are fair samples of the objections 
of the ignorant, while the educated Chris- 
tian gentleman clothes just as deep-rooted 
a prejudice in finer words, saying: ‘The 
time is not yet ripe,” and secretly connives 
to bring out the ‘‘great unwashed” and 
to put down the educated American woman 
tax-payer. Down in his heart he says to 
himself, as did one of the divines at the M. 
E. General Conference: “I am opposed 
to women in these places, for every 
woman put in means a man put out.” 

Nevertheless this movement means edu- 
cation. Members of a very conservative 
Ladies’ Literary Club came out for the 
first time, and worked and voted for the 
woman candidate. In the third ward 
wealthy and influential men came and 
worked with “might and main” to elect 
the woman. The street was filled with 
people and carriages for two blocks. The 
women make school elections interesting. 

In the eighth ward, 1,121 votes were cast 
of which 482 were for Hannah Wallin. In 
the third ward 1,275 votes were cast, of 
which Harriet A. Cook received 674, elect- 
ing her by 74 majority—the first woman 
ever elected on the school board in Grand 
Rapids. The newspaper accounts all gave 
credit to the Equal Suffragists, which is 
fitting, for they have worked on, in sea- 
son and out of season, for years, nothing 
daunted; and this woman trustee is their 
longest step toward equality for women. 

Hopefully yours, 
EmILy B. KETCHAM. 
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PHILADELPHIA NOTES, 


A new paper, called Woman’s Illustrated 
World, will be started in Philadelphia 
about October 1. It will be edited by 
Margaret B. Harvey. A number of Phil- 
adelphia periodicals are edited by women. 
Arthur's Home Magazine is now edited by 
Mrs. Delia A. Knipe, the only daughter of 
the late T. S. Arthur; Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
by Miss M. L. Goodman, niece of the late 
L. A. Godey. Besides these old standards, 
there is Parlor and Kitchen, by Miss Anna 
H. Markley ; also Table Talk, by Mrs. S. T. 
Rorer and Miss Tillie May Forney, the 
latter the daughter of the late Col. John 
W. Forney ; and the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
by Mrs. Louisa Knapp. 

A young lady in Wilmington, Del., con- 
ducts a parasol and umbrella store. Her 
name is Miss E. C. Strang. She employs 
several girls, and makes and repairs um- 
brellas and parasols herself. 

For some years—from about 1870 to 1880 
—the leading manufacturer of Masonic and 
Odd Fellows’ Regalia was a woman. She 
died about seven years ago, after having 
carried on business in Philadelphia fora 
long time. Her name was Mrs. Louisa 
Curtis. 

Mrs. Sarah Yewdall for more than 
twenty years has conducted in West Phil- 
adelphia an enormous woollen mill, em- 
ploying hundreds of people. She is now 
over seventy, but she still superintends 
every detail. She is said to be kind toa 
fault to everybody in her employ. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss Epira M. Taomas; the poet, is to 
become one of the editors of St. Nicholas. 


Mrs. HoumpHrReY WarRD, author of 
“Robert Elsmere,” is writing another no- 
vel. 

PRINCESS EUGENE of Sweden has sacri- 
ficed her family jewels to build a hospital 
for cripples upon an island off the coast. 


THE EMPRESS OF JAPAN is rapidly be- 
coming one of the best-informed women 
of her time. She is a diligent student of 
German, Russian, French, and Italian. 


Miss Mippy MorGawn, the famous cattle 
reporter and expert, who occupies a posi- 
tion unique among women journalists, has 
an article in the American Agriculturist for 
September on the care of convalescent ani- 
mals.. 

Mrs. DEBORAH G. KING will take an ac- 
tive part in the Prohibition campaign in 
the West this fall. She has been a mem- 
ber of every State Prohibition convention 
held in Nebraska, and has lectured through 
the country far and wide. 

Miss E. W. GREENWOOD of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is to preach the annual sermon of 
the National W. C. T. U. Convention. For 
several years she has held services during 
the summer at Chapinville, Conn., near 
her summer home, which have been at- 
tended by large congregations drawn from 
ten or more towns. 

Miss KaTE N. TUPPER, who has for 
some years held a responsible position in 
the high school of Portland, Oregon, and 
who has gained a wide reputation as an in- 
stitute instructor, has accepted a call to 
the chair of Pedagogy in the Nevada State 
University in Reno, at a salary of $1,800 a 
year. 

SENORA MANUELA DE MONCADO is one of 
the wealthiest land-owners in Mexico, and 
enjoys the reputation of a ‘‘cattle queen.” 
One of her ranches is stocked with 400,000 
sheep. Her home is in the City of Mexico, 
but she spends eight months of the year 
in New York, where she is educating her 
niece. 

Mrs. Laura C, HOLLOWAY was origin- 
ally a Tennessee girl. Her parents iost 
their property during the war, but Mrs. 
Holloway, by her books and her newspa- 
per work, kept them in great comfort un- 
til the end of their lives. She has also sup- 
ported and educated her eight brothers 
and sisters, and her son. 

CLARA BARTON has given $1,000 out of 
her own pocket to the yellow fever suffer- 
ers. As President of the American Associa- 
tion of the Red Cross,she has been appealed 
to by the Jacksonville Board of Health to 
establish a headquarters there, and she has 
given the necessary orders to the organiza- 
tion throughout the country to come to 
the aid of the stricken city. 


Mrs. W. M. DILLs, of Springfield, Mo., 
is said to be the best judge of horses in that 
valley. She comes from the blue grass 
region of Kentucky, famed for its horses. 
Harper’s Bazar says: ‘‘It is remarked by 
one who has made some study of the sub- 
ject that when Southern women are thrown 
upon their own resources they show an 
energy that used to be attributed only to 
the daughters of New England.” 





ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD has an 
earnest word in the Boston Transcript, 
urging that all women who are teachers 
should register to vote for school commit- 
tee. After showing the duty of all women 
to do what they can for the good of the 
schools, she says in conclusion: ‘If, in- 
stead of expressing so much fear as to the 
future of our schools, all our women 
teachers would use their privilege thus to 
express themselves, much good might be 
done; for it is an established fact that no 
class of people excels them, as a whole, 
for good judgment, clear heads, firm con- 
victions, and a sure eye for the needs of our 
great public-school system.” 

Mrs. Mary Lowe DICKENSON will take 
her new position as Professor of Belles Let- 
tres in Colorado University in November. 
Concerning it she says: ‘*I am at home in 
the work the new professorship will de- 
mand; but I have a broader hope. The 
western womanhood is the coming woman- 
hood; I would like before I die to put a 
shaping hand upon it.” Mrs. Dickenson 
has given the summer to work for the 
King’s Daughters, planning and organiz- 
ing so that the thousands of women in it 
may come to be practical helpers in every 





philanthropic field, She is to prepare the 
first three numbers of the organ, The Sil- 
vcr Cross, before she goes to Denver. 
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parties to it, and other interests than those 
of the public at large, are concerned. It 
is an institution upon which not the mari- 
tal only, but the family relation is depend- 
ent—the life, education, and well-being 
of the children whom it brings into the 
world. And here is just the point of great- 
est difficulty in attempting legislation on 
the subject. It is so hard to teil what will 
be best for the children. And the univer- 
sal policy of the law in this country is to 
consider the interest of the children them- 
selves as paramount to the interest or the 
abstract rights of either of the parents, 
whenever any question arises as to their 
custody. Indeed, the common law recog- 
nizes no abstract right, as such, in the par- 
ent to have the custody of his child—not 
even in the father. In the leading Eng- 
lish case on the subject, Wellesley vs. the 
Duke of Beaufort, where the children were 
taken from a father who was living in 
adultery, and which went up on appeal to 
the House of Lords, Lord Redesdule, in 
the course of his opinion before the House 
of Lords, declared emphatically that pa- 
ternal power is only in the uature of a 
trust reposed in the father on motives of 
public policy. He said, **Look at all the 
elementary writings on the subject; they 
Say that a father is intrusted with the care 
of his children; that he is intrusted with 
it for this reason, because it is supposed 
his natural affection would make him the 
most proper person to discharge the trust.” 

But though theoretically based on this 
principle of public policy, rather than the 
abstract individual right of the parent, the 
law as administered became practically 
one of the most arbitrary right, over which 
the courts exercised so little control (for 
they had the right of control if they would 
but have used it) that in another English 
case, Rex vs. Greenhill, the father was al- 
lowed to take his children from his blame- 
less wife and place them in charge of a 
woman with whom hecohabited. ‘Ihis in- 
famous case, which has been repeatedly 
repudiated by the courts of this country 
as bad law, hastened the passage of the 
English statute in 1839, which is known 
as Justice Talfourd’s Act. Until this time 
the mother’s claim to the custody of her 
children had not been recognized at all, 
and by this act the father’s claim was still 
recognized as paramount, but the court was 
authorized to deprive him of it when he 
should fail in his marital duties to his wife, 
and when the interests of the children 
justified their being placed in other cus- 
tody. 

But in our country, the courts, especial- 
ly courts of equity, have always had the 
power, in their discretion, to vest the cus- 
tody of children in either parent, or to 
take it away from both, having always the 
best interests of the children themselves 
chiefly in view. ‘The tendency has always 
been, however, it must be admitted, to fa- 
vor the paternal rather than the maternal 
claims, and this not only because of the 
strong, half-unconscious weight which 
long custom brings to bear on a judge’s 
mind, but also because it is so generally 
the case that the money, property, income, 
means of support and education are in 
the father’s possession rather than the 
mother’s. When it is perfectly clear that 
the father is a bad man, whose influence 
over the children would naturally be bad, 
and that the mother’s influence and char- 
acter is good, then no court will hesitate 
to give their custody to the mother, with 
an order on the father to make her certain 
reasonable payments of money for their 
support. But even then every judge 
knows that there is a very considerable 
chance of the father’s evading compliance 
with the order of the court, by taking him- 
self and his property out of its jurisdic- 
tion, when the children would be left de- 
pendent on their mother’s unaided efforts. 
Of course, this is much better for them 
than to be with a bad father, however 
plenty his money may be. But in cases 
where the evidence concerning the father’s 
character is conflicting and doubtful, it is 
not so easy to decide ; and where, added to 
this, there is evidence tending to throw 
doubt on the character of the mother also, 
it is often a very difficult matter for a con- 
scientious magistrate, having always pri- 
marily in view the best good of the chil- 
dren, to make an order for their custody 
and support. If it were merely a question 
of the comparative rights of the father and 
the mother, the problem would be simpler, 
for then it would be a weighing of the evi- 
dence for and against each, and an award- 
ing of the children to him or her whose 
scale of errors tipped lightest and of merits 
heaviest. 

I have had two cases before the Pro- 
bate Court this summer, of application by 
wives against their husbands for separate 
maintenance and custody of children, in 
which exactly this problem has arisen. 





her own testimony and that.of her two 
children, and I warned her as strongly as 
words could do, that if she herself had 
been guilty of any marital fault, or even 
imprudence, it would be certain to be 
proved against her and she would lose her 
case. But she insisted strenuously on her 
own entire innocence in every particular 
except the admitted weakness of ‘‘scold- 
ing,” and on her husband's entire guilt in 
every respect wherein a husband could 
mistreat his wife. Such inquiries as [ was 
able to make did not throw any further 
light on the woman’s character, and I was 
specially inclined to believe her story from 
the fact that her little girl of thirteen was 
devoted to her, and that the boy, of seven- 
teen, was rather inclined towards her than 
towards his father. Well, the woman 
went on the stand and told her story. 
Then the opposing counsel took her in 
hand on cross-examination, and I was as- 
tounded to hear the admissions of her own 
wrong-doing which he forced from her. I 
knew the case was lost long before she 
left the stand, but, resolved to make what 
fight was possible even in such a case, I 
went on to make out the worst character 1 
could for the husband ; but, though the fair 
inferences from his own admissions were 
about equal to his wife’s damaging testi- 
mony against herself, there was no ground, 
legal or moral, for giving that little girl to 
the care of such a mother, with money 
from the father for her support. Neither 
ought such a father to have her custody, 
even though he has put her in the care of 
his sister, against whom no objection can 
be made. The legal custody should be in 
some reliable third person, but to secure 
such an order a separate application for 
guardianship would have to be made, and 
no one wishes to make it. 


The other case, hard fought, has been 
pending for five months, with several 
hearings and temporary orders, and [ still 
have hopes of eventually getting the chil- 
dren of a mother who is struggling to free 
herself from the habit of beer-drinking, 
which has been her ruin, from a husband 
who has been guilty of such cruelty to- 
wards her as we sometimes read of, but 
never believe—a husband who placed a 
heavy iron ring around her ankle, pad- 
locked it to a chain fastened to a staple in 
the floor, and kept her two weeks in this 
way, part of the time hand-cuffed, to pre- 
vent her, as he says, from getting beer. 
Even in such a case as this, when the poor 
woman admitted against herself the drink- 
ing habit, and frequent intoxication, and 
when other worse evidence was also given 
against her (though I[ believe in my soul 
it is a perjured testimony) how could the 
judge give those little children to her with 
money for their and her support, and 
leave her to follow her own course of life? 
Since the case was opened, and while the 
poor mother was banished from her little 
ones, the baby died, and she did not even 
know it until weeks later when the fact 
came out in court. 

The tendency of modern decisions in 
many of our States, and a good deal of 
positive modern legislation, has been to- 
ward the equalization of the right of guard- 
ianship in both parents. In the States of [o- 
wa,Kansas,Oregon,and in Washington Ter- 
ritory, the rights and responsibilities of the 
mother have been expressly made identi- 
cal in every respect with those of the fath- 
er, concerning the care, custody, support, 
and education of their minor children—so 
that with the equal right to their custody 
and to claim their wages, the mother is 
made equally responsible for their support 
out of her property, which was not the 
case at common law, the father only being 
thus liable. In several other States, stat- 
utes have given to the mother absolute 
right to the guardianship of her children 
on the death of their father, thus doing 
away with the heartless rule of the com- 
mon law, which obliged a father to appoint 
a guardian for his children by his last will, 
who might take the custody of their per- 
sons from their mother, as well as the care 
of their property. In 1860 the Legislature 
of New York enacted that “‘every married 
woman is hereby constituted and declared 
to be the joint guardian of her children 
with her husband, with equal powers, 
rights, and duties in regard to them with 
her husband,” but a couple of years later 
it was repealed. Divorce courts in all our 
States have entire discretionary power 
concerning the custody of thé children of 
parties to a decree, and such orders as they 
make in regard to the children may be 
changed at any time on cause shown by 
either parent, so that children over whom 
the court has thus gained jurisdiction re- 
main, in a sense, wards of the court. 

Thus, though much remains to be done 
before this vexed and difficult question of 
the legal control over children is satisfac- 
torily settled—if any settlement ever can 
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AN “AMEN” TO WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I was glad when you announced that 
the columns of the JOURNAL were open 
for the expression of every variety of 
opinion upon the issues of the present po- 
litical campaign. None, so far, have ex- 
pressed my own sentiments; yet I am 
not that unknown “Democratic woman” 
whom the editors lately invited to come 
forward in defence of the Democratic 
party. 

Ia Democrat? Why, I was an abolition- 
ist from my youth up, and gloried in the 
pame. Not more of an abolitionist, 1 sup- 
pose, than the. younger William Lloyd 
Garrison, and he is. now in the field for 
Cleveland and Thurman. So, also, is the 
son of the wartyred Owen Lovejoy. 

Mr. Garrison has just expressed my 
sentiments far better than I can. That 
was a grand speech he made at the big 
single-tax meeting of Henry George men 
of New York, in support of Cleveland and 
Thurman, as leaders of the free-trade 
movement. The younger Garrison is as 
thorough a free-trader as was his father, 
and now 

“It is the brave man chooses 

While the coward stands aside,” 
and the son of the old hero proves him- 
self equal to the duties of the new occa- 
sion. 

It was his first appearance upon the 
platform with the much misunderstood 
Henry George. He said: 

‘Starting with antipathy and prejudice, 
I come to acknowledge to-night my in- 
debtedness to Henry George. Believing 
without reflection that the single tax 
meant confiscation and spoliation, I read 
with eagerness the learned treatises that 
were intended to demolish the heresy, and 
lo! it has taken root in my own soul. My 
understanding cannot resist its reasoning, 
and my humanity responds to the object 
it proclaims.” 

He refers to the Republicans as “the 
grand old party with proud traditions, 
content to dwell upon the issues of the 
past ;” to the Democratic party as: 

“Equally bewildered. Taught for so 
many years to respond to the bugle of op- 
pression and deceit, itis dazed at the tones 
of a leader who orders a _ progressive 
march. The sunrise dazzles its eyes, and 
the bummers listen restively to the famil- 
iar biast now coming from the opposite 
(Republican) cump. And over these the 
old soldiers of freedom are troubled and 
uneasy, while between the two are a mul- 
titude crossing and recrossing, each tend- 
ing toward the voice that he has been ac- 
customed to follow.” 

Strange, indeed, it is tous, who read the 
earliest copies of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
and knew allabout the birth of the Repub- 
lican party, to hear the voice of freedom 
in the Democratic camp in spite of the rot- 
tenness of their old party machine; to 
wake to the fact that the Republican 
party, with the madness that precedes de- 
struction, is the great bulwark of the 
“trusts,” the ‘protector’ of the Carnegies, 
Armours, Ammidons, and other million- 
aires who are made so by our forced con- 
tributions in the shape of indirect taxa- 
tion upon nearly everything we use, forced 
contributions from every poorest laborer 
in the land, who is at last, perhaps, crowd- 
ed from his place in the ranks of work- 
men by imported European paupers. 

When I was a girl I read somewhat care- 
lessly a discussion of free trade between 
Harriet Martineau and Oliver Johnson, in 
the dear old Anti-Slavery Standard. I was 
left with the impression that Harriet Mar- 
tineau was right, and that when I should 
take time to think it all out for myself, I 
should be a free-trader. Now I am about 
half through ‘*Protection or Free Trade,” 
by Henry George, and I am a free-trader. 

I should think woman suffragists might 
have had enough of “protection,” the 
boasted protection of the stronger sex, 
who protect them from the contamination 
of the ballot. Let them consider the fol- 
lowing words of Henry George, taken 
from his speech at the same meeting where 
Mr. Garrison made the above remarks: 

“Protection! It has been under that 
plea that the greatest crimes of history 
have been perpetrated. It was under the 
plea of protecting the masses from heresy 
that the fagot was laid and the rack was 
strung; it was under the plea of protect- 
ing them from evil teachers that the lib- 
erty of the press, the liberty of speech, 
was trodden down. Restriction is in its 
nature enslaving, and the march of men 
from oppression toward liberty has always 
been in the tearing down of restrictions 
imposed in the name of their protection. 
Protection! So far from being an Amer- 
ican system, it is the reverse—the nega- 
tive of everything that is truly American. 
The true American spirit is not that of re- 
striction, but of om.” 

Mr. Garrison did not forget to speak a 
word for woman’s cause. He said: 


‘*We have yet to learn the meaning of a 








republic. A nation that tolerates a white 


cratic party. They are independent of 
party, but free trade seems to them the 
grand issue of the present campaign. They 
see in the free trade message of President 
Cleveland step toward universal free- 
dom, the real brotherhood of the nations, 
and toward the undoing of the present un- 
just confiscating modes of taxation, to be 
replaced by the ‘single tax” on land val- 
ues, which is the natural revenue of the 
state, since it is created by the public and 
not by individuals. 


The “single tax” on land values, as Mr. 
George said in the speech referred to, 


**Stifles no industry, oppresses no enter- 
prise, hampers no natural ht, takes 
from no one the earnings of hand or brain, 
but simply takes for common use what the 
common growth creates.” 


During the last four years, some of us, 
who thought chaos and old night would 
come again if the Democratic party should 
come into power, have had our fears 
quieted by the logic of experience. 

We have a right to banish the nuisance 
of the saloon and to protect our homes 
from the temptations of alcohol; but in 
the “‘single tax” movement, headed by 
Henry George, I see a more radical cure 
for intemperance than in prohibition itself. 
Yet all hail to the party that puts woman 
suffrage in its platform! Our folks incline 
to support Cleveland in the national cam- 
paign, and to vote for the Prohibition can- 
didate for governor of Minnesota. 

FRANCES E. RUSSELL. - 


Dien 
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REV. JOSEPH COOK REVIEWED. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have often seen the Rev. Joseph Cook 
mentioned as a suffragist; but this season 
he has laid down his exact position at the 
Chautauqua Assembly, and has shown 
himself a suffragist ‘‘for revenue only,” be- 
lieving in this reform just so far as it will 
serve his own ends, and no farther. I do 
not know whether you will care to notice 
his remarks, but thinking you may per- 
haps not have seen them, I enclose two ex- 
tracts from his speeches as reported in the 
Assembly Herald. 


I will not pause on his (Wendell Phil- 
lips) views concerning woman suftrage 
. « » and yet he held views on this topic 
which many of his friends could not en- 
dorse, but which some of us are willing to 
see tested, little and little, by events. a 
sonally, I am not a woman suftragist—cer- 
tainly not one of anextremetype. Never- 
theless, there are two questions on which 
for one, I would rejoice to see woman’s 
vote counted—the school question and 
temperance question. [Applause.] And if 
woman behaves herself on those two ques- 
tions, we'll see what next. I have no 
doubt she will behave, and yet, Mr. Chan- 
eellor, | by no means think all reforms are 
to be brought about by woman suffrage, 
for I remember many women may cast 
their votes under Jesuitical dictation. I 
waut compulsory suffrage made the rule 
before woman suffrage is made a question. 
—Rev. Joseph Cook, in his lecture on Wen- 
dell Phillips, delivered at Chautauqua, Aug. 
18, 1888. 


‘Since you do not believe in woman suf- 
frage”—yes, I do to a limited extent— 
‘Since you do not believe in woman suf- 
frage, how do you regard the advocates 
who have been instrumental in opening 
280 avocations to women where only 7 
had been opened before?” I regard 
woman’s industrial rights as far more near 
the centre of our civilization than her po- 
litical rights. And I believe in opening a 
perfectly free career to woman for any- 
thing she can do well, and paying her as 
much as a man is paid, when she does the 
same work. . . . But itis very evident it 
needs no discussion, that there are many 
occupations for which nature has not fit- 
ted woman. There is a thriving town in 
Kansas in which women have been elected 
to the offices of mayor and aldermen. 
That town is — Oskaloosa. Now 
while I have published my opinion that 
we ought to broaden woman's sphere ac- 
cording to the demands of experience, I 
would not Oskaloosify the army, the navy, 
the church, the schools. Nevertheless, I 
am in favor of woman’s ballot bein 
counted on the subject of local option, an 
on the school subject; and if you will 
make it compulsory, and wil) fine those 
who do not vote, giving the fines to the 
support of the schools, I shall be far less 
opposed than I now am to extending gen- 
eral suffrage to women.— Rev. Joseph Cook, 
in the Question Drawer, held at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., Aug. 21, 1888. 

Mr. Cook’s animus is plain. He is a 
temperance man, and ‘wants women to 
vote on temperance, because he thinks they 
will vote on his side. He trembles at the 
Catholic scare in Boston, and he wants the 
school-vote of Protestant women to offset 
the Catholic vote, and give his party the 
victory. There are few, if any, objections 
against full suffrage for women that do 
not apply to suffrage on these narrower 
questions; but Mr. Cook evidently thinks 
that though these objections ought to out- 
weigh all arguments for woman suffrage, 
as a matter of right and justice, or as 
needed by women, yet that they ought not 
to be for a moment considered when he 
can use it as a means to his own ends. 








ing to the polls to drop her ballot as 
child takes the missionary money given jt 
to the contribution box, and, like the 
liable to be called to account by superior 
authority if the ballot is not used, or is 
not dropped into the exact box designated 
by those who gave it. Against such a yo. 
sition every thinking Woman must revolt, 
urged alike by self-respect and by public 
spirit; while it also lies open and defense. 
less to the attacks of remonstrants, who 
justly declare that if “the woman vote” js 
to belong to the party that “gives” women 
the ballot, whatever party that may be, 
then it were better for @ur nation that its 
mothers, wives and daughters should for. 
ever remain honored in words, and jn 
fact classed by the election laws, with idi- 
ots, lunatics and convicts, as citizens who 
cannot vote. But, in spite of Mr. Cook, 
and of certain political parties, this dan- 
ger is little to be feared; the wide differ. 
ences of opinion now existing among our 
prominent women going to prove that 
women voters will think and act for them. 
selves, and not as the property of any 
party. 

No one can fail to be impressed by the 
fine quality of justice and generosity dis- 
played in the hope Mr. Cook holds out to 
the woman who is willing to take the 
crumbs he offers and vote on temperance 
and the schools. ‘If she behaves herself 
on these two questions,” (that is, behaves 
herself to suit him,) ‘‘we’ll see what 
next.” It was truly kind of him to give 
her the comforting assurance that he had 
‘tno doubt she would behave herself,” 
though he forgot to tell with what future 
sugar-plum of suffrage he proposed to re- 
ward the good little girl. Probably he 
could not then call to mind any other sub- 
ject on which he wanted the help of her 
vote. 

Nor should the really elegant expres- 
sion ‘‘Oskaloosify” pass unnoticed. Here 
Mr. Cook appears to have lost sight 
of the fact that suffragists neither intend 
nor desire to turn men out of all public 
positions. But, boldly assuming that they 
do, it would surely seem not so very much 
worse to try ‘‘Oskaloosifying” the church 
and school, in especial, for a time, than to 
leave them throughout all coming ages in 
their present ‘‘Cookified” condition, to 
borrow his turn of phrase. Even the 
army has sometimes been ‘‘Oskaloosified” 
to advantage, as may witness Deborah ‘‘a 
mother in Israel,” but also a wise ruler 
and a conquering general, and, in later 
times, Joan of Arc, and our own Anna 
Ella Carroll, the planner of the great Ten- 
nessee campaign. “Turn about is fair 
play.” If women held all political power, 
many of them wonld doubtless be willing 
to let men vote on some subjects, provided 
the majority of the men would vote ina 
way to help them carry their pet points, 
and would not object even to ‘‘broaden- 
ing’? man’s sphere in strict accordance 
with their own wishes and ideas. 

Altogether, the tone Mr. Cook adopted 
throughout, in its calm, beautifully un- 
conscious lordliness, is calculated to call 
the pertinent question to the lips of any 
woman of average spirit, “‘Who made 
thee judge and master over me?” Appat- 
ently, Mr. Cook thinks some one did, in 
such a matter-of-fact way does he lay 
down his laws. 

One of these laws—that of making suf- 
frage compulsory under penalty of a fine 
as preparatory step to partial suffrage for 
women, goes far beyond the desires of 
even the most ‘extreme suffragists” who 
were ever reproached with trying to ‘‘force 
the burden of the ballot” upon unwilling 
women. Suffragists do not ask that avy 
woman should be compelled to vote; they 
only ask that all women should be allowed 
to vote. This law is evidently intended t 
apply to both sexes, and so far is just; bat 
it calls up a lively vision of the troubles it 
would bring to the married woman, wh®, 
like many, has no purse of her own, and 
whose husband, also like many, is of rath 
er a penurious turn of mind, and being y# 
a little more opposed to woman sufirag? 
than Mr. Cook, objects to her voting ev 
on temperance and school questions. 
must add that one would be surprised ths 
a man of Mr. Cook’s intellect should be 
able to see the plain and indissoluble co 
nection between woman’s industrial 
political rights—did not proverbial w* 
dom teach us that none are so blind # 
those who won’t see. 

GENEVIEVE LeL Haw Lett. 

Fort Scott, Kan. 
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At a large meeting lately held in Detroit 
Mich., Mrs. Obenauer, the “Northwoo! 
Missionary,” gave an address upon 
dens of vice in the lumber districts of 
Upper Peninsula, and the 

treatment of young girls enticed ther? 
through promises of employment. 
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LITERARY NOTICES: * 


, Rinmow CarenDAR rox 1889. Compik 
Pe oss Oastoes! Boston : Ticknor & Co. my 
calendar ‘contains 893 quotations 
fopiue days, rainy days, and every day. 
Its 


4 and cheer 
For all the year.” 
H. B. B. 


{us Paesrpent’s Mrssace. 1887. Paper. 
New York and London ; G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Price, 25 cents. 

is an illustrated political pamphlet 
uae interest of Cleveland and Free 

Trade. It represents Uncle Sam as stag- 

under a load of ‘‘Unnecessary Taxa- 
seer the benefit of monopolists only.” 
H. B. B. 


Mo.ty Bisuor’s Famirx. By Catherine Owen. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1888: Price, $1. 

This is a story about housekeeping. In 

a very ingenious way it enlists the reader’s 

interest in the story, while it weaves in 

recipes for preparing food, nursing baby, 

choosing furniture, and even choosing a 

husband. All’s well thatends well. It is 

a narrative that will make every young 

girl wiser and more thoughtful. 

H. B. B. 


Eprrna’s Buneiar. A Story for Children. By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. Illustrated. Boston : 
Jordan, Marsh & Co. 1888. Price, 50 cents. 


This is a quaint, amusing little volume, 
not without a touch of pathos. It describes 
a little girl of eight who spent much of 
her time among her father’s books, and 
has learned through the newspapers that 
there are men who live by breaking into 
other people’s houses. The father goes to 
the city; the child hears a burglar in the 
house, and immediately goes to make his 
acquaintance and prevent him from wak- 
ing her mother. at follows is at once 
natural and unexpected. It is a delightful 
little story. H. B. B. 


Litrtz Joz. By James Otis. ‘Boston : D. Loth- 
rop & Co. Price, $1. 


This story of a homeless boy left to grow 
up in the streets of New York will appeal 
tothe sympathies of children and have a 
wide circulation. The attempt of the news- 
boys to suppress the little interloper, the 
kidnapping of the child by an Italian pa- 
drone, his imprisonment and escape, are 
animating and exciting adventures. The 
honesty and faithfulness of little Joe, his 
kindness for the wounded dog, his affection 
for little Alice, his fellow-waif, and his cor- 
dial friendship for his fellow newsboys, 
convey lessons a thousand times more ef- 
fective, because left to make their natural 
impression without moralizing. It is a 
capital book for children, and for grown 
people also. H. B. B. 


Howtinc Wor anp His Trick Pony. By 
Mrs. Lizzie W.Champney. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1. 


These graphic sketches of Indian life on 
the Plains and amid the Rocky Mountain 
gorres of Southern Colorado and New 

exico, are as vivid and truthful as photo- 
graphs. The whole Indian question, it 
might be said, is contained in this volume. 
It is much simpler and easier reading than 
H. H.’s “Ramona.” If it could be widely 
read, there would be hope that the system- 
atic spoliation of the red men might be 
terminated, and their children be trained to 
habits of civilization. ‘There is no part of 
the world where human beings live under 
more strange and apparently impossible 
conditions than do the wild Apaches and 
Utes and Navajos and Yunis. This is a 
charming book, and will add to the au- 
thor’s growing reputation. H. B. B. 


Litre Hetpers. By Margaret Vandegrift. 
Illustrated Octavo. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
1889. Price, $1.50. 


This handsome juvenile story is full of 
fun and frolic. It begins as follows: ‘His 
name was Johnny Leslie, and he was 
standing on an empty flour barrel; in his 
hands was his United States history, and 
he was shouting at the top of his little 
Voice: ‘All men are born free and equal, 
and endowed with certain in—in—alien- 
able rights, such as life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.’ He stopped a min- 
ute to draw a long breath, and his audi- 
ence, who was sitting in an easy position 
On the upturned kitchen coal-scuttle with 
her oldest child in her arms, took the op- 
portunity to ask meekly: ‘What does that 

ful long word mean, Johnny? I 
hever heard of that kind of rights before.’ 
You'll know when you're older, Tiny,’ 
said Johnny, loftily.”” This promising an- 
nouncement is followed by a varied narra- 
tive of children’s lives, including thinka- 
Phones, the extra horse, the tin mug, 
neighbors, fasting, tuning the glass, the 


circular eity, and many other interesting 
events. A good book for a holiday pres- 
ent, H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Philadelphia statistics show that 
there is not a trade or profession pursued 
that city which is not more or less fol- 

ed by women. 
Princess Beatrice has sent some of her 
wn musical compositions to the exhibi- 
of woman’s industries in Sydney, 





The Droit des Femmes says that the In- 

Canal Company (the Isthmus of 

Canal) employ fifty women and 

Rirls as clerks in their office, 48 Rue Cau- 
Martin. 

Teport of the fresh air philanthro- 
in Chicago shows that 125 working 
and 500 mothers and children have 
sent out to the country, and more 
300 to Lake Geneva. 


PFES 


‘The Indiana W. C.'T. U. has built a cot- 


apolis, and will serve lunch and distribute 
temperance and suffrage literature during 
the State Fair. , 


Next Tuesday will be woman suffrage 
day at the National Prohibition Encamp- 
ment in Linwood Park, Lafayette, Ind. 
Mrs. C. H. St. John, Mrs. Helen M. Gou- 
gar and others will address the meeting. 


Fourteen ladies of Scio, N. Y., pub- 
lished a card in the Wellsville Reporter, to 
the effect that having read an article in 
that paper wherein the question is raised 
whether or not the women of the country 
wish to vote, ‘*We the undersigned with 
a great deal of pleasure and emphasis re- 
ply, most assuredly we do.” 

Miss Lois M. Royce, the little school- 
teaching heroine of the Western blizzard, 
has received the pair of artificial feet, to 
provide which teachers and others in Bos- 
ton contributed the means, and they have 
already proved wonderfully efficient. She 
writes, **They fit, so far, admirably, and 
I walk very well with them. I walked to 
the carriage this afternoun just by taking 
hold of father’s arm.” 

Dr. Juliet M. Thorpe and Miss Annie 
McLean Marsh will hereafter have charge 
of the space allotted to the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Society in the Centennial Expo- 
sition at Cincinnati, Miss Sara Winthrop 
Smith, who has had charge of this depart- 
ment, having gone to superintend the 
Suffrage department of the Columbus 
(Ohio) Exposition. 

The Fayette County (Ill.) Fair Associa- 
tion has a W. C. T. U. Department. Pre- 
miams are offered in the department for 
essays on the evil effects of liquor and to- 
bacco; for the best declamation; the best 
reading, and to the girl under sixteen 
years of age who will cook a prescribed 
dinner in the best way and in the shortest 
space of time, contestants to furnish pro- 
visions and cook dinner on the grounds. 
Competition is open to both boys and girls 
in all classes except the last. 

A women’s mass meeting was held in 
Denver, Colo., Sunday evening, Aug. 26, to 
call public attention to the needs of de- 
pendent women and children. An im- 
mense audience crowded the church, and 
representatives of the various W. C. T. 
Unions of the city, the Ladies’ Relief 
Society, the Woman’s Relief Corps, de- 
partment of Colorado, the Woman’s Home 
Club, the King’s Daughters, etc., occupied 
the platform,which was tastefully decora- 
ted with flowers and W. C. T. U. banners, 
and draped with the U. S. flag. 


Mary M. Clardy contributes an excel- 
lent sketch of Mrs. Sarah Cooke Acheson, 
President of the Texas W.C.T.U., tothe 
Sept. 2d issue of the Houston National Re- 
former. Mrs. Acheson has been zealous 
and sincere in her temperance work. At 
the prohibition election in August lastyear, 
she was on the ground advising, arguing 
and persuading. Her presence and her in- 
fluence had no small share in rolling up a 
respectable vote against whiskey in Deni- 
son. 


At the Iowa State Fair the Woman Suf- 
frage Cottage will be opened and be the 
headquarters for friendly reunions, and 
for subscriptions to the Standard, the ex- 
cellent organ of the lowa Woman Suffrage 
Association. The price is only fifty cents 
a year, and it should find many new sub- 
scribers. Mrs. Martha E. Callanan has 
now the control of the Standard. Mrs. 
Mary J. Coggeshall, who has done invalu- 
able service as its editor, will still remain 
as acontributor. The paper enters on its 
third year in a prosperous condition, and 
with a new editor. Success to it. 


,» Our Women and Children is the com- 
prehensive name of a new monthly maga- 
zine, published at Louisville, Ky., in the 
interests of the colored race. Rev. Wm, 
J.Simmonsis editor and business manager, 
assisted by a corps of six department edi- 
tors, of whom four are women. The maga- 
zine is creditable and practical through- 
out, and the department ‘‘Woman and 
Woman’s Work,” edited by Mrs. Lucy 
Wilmot Smith, tells of what women are 
doing in many directions. To the colored 
woman and her home this magazine will 
doubtless be a welcome and helpful visi- 
tor. Single copies, 20 cents. National 
Publishing Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Itis said that Mr. Pearson, post-master 
of New York, is a disbeliever in the policy 
of employing women in public service, 
and that since he has been in charge of 
the New York post-office he has appointed 
no one of that sex, and has turned out 
from office quite a number of those who 
were previously employed. Women are 
well adapted for much of the work in 
post-offices, and if the New York post- 
master will not employ them he is behind 
the times, and ought to be banished to 
some country where there are no women. 
He may carry his point as long as he holds 
his office, but women will not always be 
kept out of the New York post-office 





tage on the State Fair grounds at Indian- | 





places.— Burlington ( Vt.) Free Press. 
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MUSIC TEACHER RISES at bis usual hour, 
and plans and dreams out a wide awake musica) 
campaign. 

MUSIC TEACHER SETS his wits at work to 
devise the best methods, and concludes that there 
is no better way than to use Ditson & Co.’s Super- 
ior Music Books. 

Writes for catalogues, specimens and descriptions. 
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Catalogues arrive. He is favorably impressed with 
the following: ROYAL SINGER (60 cts., or $6 
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Music; SONG MANUAL (Book 1, 30 cts., Book 
2, 40 cts.), a complete new music course for Schools 
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THE UNITARIAN 


(Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, Editor) 
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KATE SANBOERN’S 


Rainbow Calendar for 1889. 


Compiled by Kare Sansorn. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Illuminated Covers, $ .50. Also in Cloth, 
uniform with “A Year of Sunshine.” $1.00. 


“The Rainbow Calendar” is not mounted on a 
pasteboard back, but forms a handsome book, 
with pages fastened at the outer edge,‘and to be 
opened one each day. There is one page for 
each day, rich in quotations “‘for blue days, for 
rainy days, and for every day,” and also with a 
space below for memoranda. And at the end 
of the year, after the calendar has served its 
purpose, you have left a pretty and perfect book, 
for library use, with nearly nine hundred quota- 
tions of 

“*Hope and cheer 
For all the year.’” 


A SHORT 


History of the Secession War. 


By Rossiter Jounson, author of “The History 
of the War of 1812-15,” etc., etc. lvol. 8vo. 
Gilt top. With maps and plans. $3.00. 


“‘A plain and consecutive record of the Re- 
bellion, with many interesting and picturesque 
details not found elsewhere, exhibiting the daily 
life and conduct of the soldiers, as well as the 
fortunes of great campaigns and famous battles.” 





THREE CAPITAL NEW JUVENILES. 


Uniform with “Davy and the Goblin,” and “The 
Peterkin Papers.” 


Recollections of a Drummer Boy. 


By Rey. Harry M. Krerrer, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers. Copiously illustrated with 
scenes in camp and field. 1 vol. Square 8vo. 
Revised and enlarged, and printed from en- 
tirely new plates. $1.50. 

‘A new and enlarged edition of this admirable 
book, which is particularly adapted for youths, 
and should be placed in the hands of every lad 


in the country, to impart a knowledge of the old 
war days.” 


The Dead Doll. 


AnD OTHER VERSES. -_By MARGARET VANDE- 
Gkirt. Square 8vo. Illustrated. $1.50. 


“A charming collection of wise and witty 
verses for children, many of which, like ‘The 
Dead Doll,’ ‘The Face-Maker,’ etc., are very 
popular, and have been copied all over the coun- 
try; and are household words in thonsands of 
families, where this complete and beautiful edi- 
tion will be eagerly welcomed.” 


Little Helpers. 
By MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
lustrated. $1.50. 


Mrs. Austin, the author and critic, pronounces 
this ‘A sweet and lovely story of family life and 


Square 8yo. Il 
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am ts, and the interests of John and Tiny 
Leslie, the hero and heroine. It is exactly the 
book parents would like to give either boys or 
girls as a Christmas present. The moral in- 
fluence is admirable, and the language pure and 
elegant. It is well adapted to children of ten or 
twelve years old; but, withal, very interesting to 
other readers.” 


TICKNOR & GO., Boston. 
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Some of the reasons why this Stove should be 
examined before buying an Oil Stove, viz., 
tt roves to be odorless even after years’ use. 
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t to smoke. 
t can be left over night without care. 
tuses very le oll; four cents per day will buy 
of] for all the work for a family of six persons. 
Bs. ts Te is cheaper yet better made than 
stoves, 
6. The stoves do as good work at the end of five years 


asat 

7. And as a heater, there is nothing that uses oll, that 
can be compared with it. 

Send for circular, or, better still, call at 363 waging 
ton Street and see them. Manufactured by M. 
WEST, 363 Washington Street, Boston. 
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36 Central Music Hall, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, © 


Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office Woman’s JouR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot; by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. - 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- » 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
I. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 











This paper is now so well known throughout the 
Sunday schools of this country that description is 
hardly necessary. It is a large, beautifully illus- 
trated paper, undenominational, and strives to furn- 
ish pure, wholesome, interesting, and helpful read- 
ing, not only to boys and girls, but to the whole 


family. 
SPECIAL FEATURES, 


I. Sketches of Travel in the Holy Land, 
by our correspondent, ConA AGNES BENNESON, 
from notes taken on the spot. They will be attrac- 
tively illustrated, and will prove a valuable aid to 
the teacher as well as pleasant reading for young 
folks. 

II. The Interior of Alaska, by FREDERICK 
SCHWATKA, the noted Arctic explorer. 

III. Young Men who Overcame, by HEZE- 
KIAH BUTTERWORTH, author of the Zigzag’ 
Stories. 

IV. Brief Articles on Natural History, con- 
tributed by popular writers: 


V. Allie and Jack: A Story. By Col. Toomas 
W. KNox, author of the “Boy Traveller” books. 


The paper is edited by WiLLIs BoryD ALLEN 
whose ‘Pine Cone Stories,” “‘Mountaineers,” “Surf 
Point,” and other books have been widely read. 


TERMS: Single subseription, 40 cents a year. Ten 
copies to one address, each 35 cents a year. Twenty- 
five copies to one address, each 30 cents a year. 


ISSUED FORTNIGHTLY. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFIELD ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Devoted to the uplifting of Humanity and the high- 
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1.00 
#128 postpaid: 
Single copy 10c. 
FRANCES LORD, 
Editor & Publisher, 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3688, Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscription, and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 








WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsip 
W. S. A. will be held at Stevens Point, be- 
ginning Sept. 25, at 7.30, P. M., and con- 
tinuing through the 26th and 27th. Able 
speakers areexpected. Friends intending 
to be present should send their names in 
advance to Mrs. A. J. Agnew, of Stevens 
Point, that places of entertainment may 
be assigned them. 
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TO OHIO WOMEN. 


The women of Ohio who believe that the 
good of the homes will be advanced by 
greater unity of thought, sympathy and 
purpose, are invited to meet in Grange 
Hall, over the Secretary's office, on the 
Centennial grounds, at Columbus, O., on 
Thursday, Oct. 11, at 10 o'clock, a. M. 

All organized societies of women in the 
State are invited to send one or more 
delegates to this conference of work- 
ers. It is hoped every Woman’s Relief 
Corps, Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance 
Union, Woman’s Suffrage Association, 
Woman's Press Club, Social Purity Socie- 





* ty,and Home and Foreign Missionary So- 


ciety will respond to this call. 
Dr. MarTHA May HowELt, 
Hartweli, O. 
FLORENCE CRONISE, Tiffin. 


CAROLINE McC. EVERHART, 
Massillon. 


MrriaM J. PRESTON, Cleveland. 
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TO KANSAS SUFFRAGISTS. 


Every Kaneas suffragist should have the 
Minutes of the First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth Annual Meetings of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association held in 1884—7, 
with Addresses, Reports, and Constitution 
for State, District, County, and Local Aux- 
iliaries; also the woman’s vote in Kansas 
in April, 1887, and the legislative work 
for municipal suffrage for woman. The 
whole is in a neat book form, containing 
121 pages. Price 20 cents. Address, 

Mrs. L1zz1E HOPKINS. 

237 So. Santa Fé Av., Salina, Kan. 
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CIRCULATE MRS, FIFIELD’S APPEAL. 


At any time before the first day of Oc- 
tober, every woman resident in Boston, 
who is a native or naturalized citizen, or 
the wife of a native or naturalized citizen, 
and who can read and write, can go to the 
Assessors’ Office in City Hall, School 
Street, and there be assessed a poll-tax of 
fifty cents. By doing so she will qualify 
herself to become a voter for school com- 
mittee at the next city election. 

In view of the importance of enlarging 
the women’s vote, every Massachusetts 
suftragist should go herself and urge dll 
other women to go. Advantage should be 
taken of the unusual interest at present 
felt in the management of our public 
schools. Honest differences of opinion 
should all be represented at the ballot- 
box. 

To promote this object, Mrs. Fifield’s 
admirable ‘Appeal to Women” should be 
widely circulated by a house-to-house dis- 
tribution. The Massachusetts Woman 
Suftrage Association has printed 25,000 of 
these Appeals, and will supply them to re- 
sponsible parties for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, on application at its office, No. 3 
Park Street, between now and the last day 
of September. In a preface to this appeal 
full instructions are given how to get one’s 
name on the list of voters. 

Mrs. Fifield has been for years 4 mem- 
ber of tbe Boston School Committee, high- 
ly esteemed by her associates. A woman 
of excellent literary attainments and of 
practical experience, the wife of an emi- 
nent physician and familiar with the edu- 
cation of children, she gives most cogent 
and convincing reasons why women 
should vote for school committee. Her 
Appeal was published before the events 
took place which have given rise to the 
present controversy. It advocates school 
suffrage for women on the highest and 
broadest grounds, and lifts the right and 
duty above all temporary, local, partisan 
or sectarian issues. It will enlist the in- 
terest and sympathy of all women who de- 
sire to improve the schools and promote 
good government. 

Two hundred women are needed as 
volunteer distributors of this leaflet dur- 
ing the coming ten days. H. B. B. 











It will be remembered that county suf- 
frage has lately been given to the women 
of England, in addition to the municipal 
suffrage which they already enjoyed. The 
County Councils, which women will here- 
after help to elevt, are important and re- 
sponsible bodies. They have charge of 
the assessing, levying, and expending of 
county and police rates, the borrowing of 
money, and the charge of shire and coun- 
ty halls, court-houses, police stations, and 
other county buildings ; the division of the 
county into polling districts for parlia- 
mentary elections, the appointment of 
places of election, and places for holding 
courts of revision of voters, and the costs 
of and other matters to be done for the 
registration of parliamentary voters; the 
appointment of the coroner, county treas- 
urer, surveyor and public analyst, the 
license of places for music, dancing, and 
stage plays, the maintenance and manage- 
ment of pauper lunatic asylums, the es- 
tablishmeut of reformatory schools, and 
the carrying out of acts referring to con- 
tagious diseases of cattle, preservation of 
fish and of wild birds; weights and meas- 
ures; the registration of rules of scientific 
societies and of charitable gifts, the certi- 
fying and recording of places of religious 
worship, and the confirmation and record 
of rules of loan societies. ‘he powers and 
duties of justices of the peace in regard to 
the county police will be exercised by a 
joint committee of Quarter Sessions and 
County Councils. ‘hese facts are gathered 
from the English Women’s Suffrage Jour- 
nal. A. 8. B. 
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PROGRESS IN VERMONT. 


The Secretary of the Vermont W. S. A. 
writes, in a private letter: 


* The change in sentiment towards 
Woman Suffrage since the Prohibition 
Convention is surprising. Petitions for 
municipal woman suffrage were sent to all 
the State, county, and local presidents and 
secretaries, for their signatures, early in 
the spring. Last week the State petition 
was returned to me, with the names of the 
five general officers attached, and every 
superintendent of departments save three. 
Some of these ladies stood up, in open 
convention, at the Woodstock State meet- 
ing less than one year ago, and voted 
against the woman suffrage resolution. I 
have known them for years to be opposed. 
I could hardly believe my eyes, to see 
their names on that petition. Our county 
petition came back with fourteen of its 
sixteen unions represented by one or both 
officers. ‘The Lord reigns! ‘The work is 
growing upon our hands faster than we 
are able to meet its demands. The people 
are asking for information, and confess to 
being ignorant. The action of the Pro- 
hibition party is being imitated. The 
Republican party, in its call for one coun- 
ty convention, inserts a special invitation 
to ladies, the first time in its history. A 
good number attended, and the speakers 
made pleasant allusion to their presence, 
thanking them for coming, ete.” 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN. 


KLINGER LAKE, MICH., 
SEPT. 12, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


Having noticed a request in your paper 
that all school meetings where women 
took part and voted might be reported to 
you, I will give you the result of one held 
September 3d in the district where I live. 
The school is a small one, and does not ap- 
parently elicit much interest from most of 
the parents of either sex who patronize it. 
Three women have attended and voted the 
past three years, and this year one of their 
number, Mrs. H. C. Curtis, was elected a 
member of the school board. 

D. E. COLLINS. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI WHITE RIBBON. 


A new W.C. T. U. paper, The Missis- 
sippi White Ribbon, affords encouraging 
evidence of the growing interest of South- 
ern women in public affairs. The White 
Ribbon is newsy, wide-awake, and full of 
vim. Its editor, Mrs. H. B. Kells, who 
lost her position in the Mississippi State 
University because of her pronounced 
temperance sentiments, exercises her right 
of free speech in the September number, 
in a vigorous editorial on ‘Temperance in 
Politics,” wherein she administers rebuke 
to the old parties, and appeals to the peo- 
ple to consider “living issues.” Another 
editorial describes the participation of 
women in the local option elections, and 
the wrath and ridicule they encountered. 
One of their opponents said: 

‘**To the ladies who desire to become 
prominent in this cause, let me say, Don’t. 
We cannot submit to your usurping our 
functions. If we give you an inch, you 
will take an ell. If we give you any en- 
pee we you will “rise,” and then 
we will have to put you down with a 
strong hand. The old common law 
gave us the right to chastise you—in 
moderation.’ This threat of the lash for 
Christian women was brought forth by the 
fact that the W. C. T. U. served a free 
lunch in a house near the polls, and 
marched there in a long procession—a very 
long one.” 

Still other meddling in political matters 
is shown by the reports of Mrs. Auna M. 








Perlee of petitions and efforts against the 


tion. 

We extend congratulations and sympa- 
thy to the women of Mississippi in their 
efforts to mould public affairs for the bene- 
fit of home and humanity, with the proph- 
ecy that in due time they will become 
convinced by hard and humiliating experi- 
ence, a8 was Mrs. Wallace, in Indiana, 
that woman without a ballot in her hand 


is a powerless factor in politics. 
F. M. A. 





A VOICE FROM UTAH. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In one of your late issues, in the letter 
of Lillie Devereux Blake, I read the state- 
ment of a Mormon gentleman, to the effect 
that the Mormons are “sincere” when they 
profess a willingness to abandon polyg- 
amy and comply with the law. I wish 
that he, or some one equally intelligent, 
would inform us why this subject is ex- 
plained so differently to strangers, from 
what is said to members of the church he 
represents. 

In this place, where there is no fear of 
reporters, honest souls who look to their 
leaders for spiritual guidance are emphat- 
ically informed that ‘Polygamy never will 
be put down.” From the pulpit we are 
told: **We do not intend to give up one 
iota of our religion,” which all understand 
to be: ‘**We do not intend to give up polyg- 
amy.” Just before election, a little more 
than a year ago, one of the church leaders 
(himself a polygamist) made a hasty visit 
here, called the brethren together, and 
charged them to vote for the State consti- 
tution. At the same time he assured them 
that the “test oath” was only binding till 
after they had voted. 

No! We do not need Statehood. It 
would be the greatest calamity that could 
befall us while Utah is under church rule. 

Is Congress powerless to right one of 
the greatest wrongs of the age? Must the 
weaker half of humanity ever be victim- 
ized? How long, O Lord, how long! 

——,, Utah. c. 


THE LABOR PARTIES AND WOMEN. 


CHICAGO, ILL., SEPT., 7, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

As a reader of your paper and a suffra- 
gist, I am trying to find the keynote to 
the political anthem s that are being alter- 
nately sung in your columns. Having 
read the views of Helen M. Gougar and 
Laura Moore and Jane R. Walters and J. 
Ellen Foster, permit me to add my own. 

When the Republican party was formed, 
the Abolitionists were its moral bone and 
sinew, although it is true that the party 
was organized to preserve the Union, and 
not to abolish slavery. The Emancipation 
Proclamation was a war measure, the con- 
testants in that war being so nearly equal 
that it became necessary to force the fight 
into the very homes of the Southern army. 
That proclamation was possible because of 
the strong abolition sentiments held by 
the Northern people. But when slavery 
was abolished, and the war at an end, the 
people left the most important part of the 
work—the reconstruction—to those who 
were soldiers, not statesmen, and who, in 
turn, were led into all sorts of extrava- 
gances by politicians. As the result, we 
have, at the end of twenty-five years, a 
Senate the tool of railway corporations, 
and a House of Representatives elected to 
office by the monopolies and trusts of the 
various States, while the people who do 
the work of the country, who dig and 
build and make and invent and teach and 
write, are not represented in either body, 
and are wholly at the mercy of those who 
scheme and plan, and use the one faculty 
known as ‘‘tinanciering.” 

The Democratic party, kept out of office 
so long, have been catching at every straw 
that offered them an excuse for existing. 
Four yearé ago they utilized to their own 
advantage the demand by the people for 
civil service reform, and were successful. 
Now they propose to prolong their exist- 
ence by taking advantage of another d 
mand of the people,—tariff reform. 

That the country needs such reform, 
and much more, is true; but the Demo- 
io party are simply using such need as 
purt of a scheme by which they may keep 
in office. ‘This last is the objective point 
of both parties. Success, not maintenance 
of principle, is the alm of both. Votes 
are necessary for success, but a woman 
suffrage plank would secure no votes, for 
women do not vote. A prohibitory plank 
would antagonize more votes than it would 
win. Consequently it will not pay either 
party to hamper itself with unnecessary 
planks. ‘ 

The Prohibition party will never suc- 
ceed as a party until it finds a cure for the 
desire for stimulants. Limiting the supply 
of liquor, or hindering its distribution, will 
never cure the desire for it; indeed, the 
reverse is more likely to be true, that it 
will create a demand for it. Women have 
suffered from the results of intemperance 
so keenly that they are not apt to look 





deeply enough for the causes of that great 
evil. The unnatural thirst. for liquor is 
due mainly to the unhealthy conditions 
under which people live. The keen strug- 
gle for existence is forcing rich and poor 
into feverish, unsatisfied lives, which de- 
mand unnatural stimulation to sustain 
them. The Labor Party, which is slowly 
but surely growing, will, in the future, 
settle the temperance question, for the 
reason that its alm is to make economic 
conditions more equal, and thus render the 
lives of our people more healthful and 
equable. 

The Labor Parties now in the field have 
recognized women’s right to the ballot, 
and also the necessity for governmental 
control over the means of communication 
and transportation, and it is clear that the 
coming victorious party must incorporate 
those two planks in its platform. 

As the civil war was an economic strug- 
gile,—one in which free competition for 
labor fought against chattel slave-labor,— 
80 the coming struggle, though a bloodless 
one, will be between the two systems of 
competition and co-operation. Woman 
has everything to gain by a change, and 
her indorsement is due to those who have 
already recognized her claims. 

CORINNE 8S. BROWN. 
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A VOICE FROM CALIFORNIA. 


In a letter sending valued congratula- 
tions for the seventieth birthday of one of 
our senior editors, Mrs. Knox Goodrich, of 
San José, Cal., commenting on the politi- 
cal situation, expressed the opinion and 
feeling of many women when she said: 


“For me, I must confess that this year 
I feel but little interest in politica) parties. 
I cannot say, after the experience in 
Washington Territory, that my admiration 
for the Democratic party has increased, 
and since the Chicago convention I like 
the Republicans still less. It seems per- 
fect mockery for them to profess that 
they ‘do not use words with two meanings, 
nor words with no meaning,’ when they 
say: ‘We hold that a free and honest 
ballot, and the just and equal representa- 
tion of all the people, is the foundation of 
our Republican government, and we de- 
mand executive action and legislation to 
secure the integrity and purity of elec- 
tions, which are the foundations of all 
public ae wr te and yet no woman in the 
landisincluded. A great republic indeed, 
where one-half its people are thus disfran- 
chised, aliens in the land of their birth! 
And yet every ignorant male negro is 
hunted up, and every ignorant male for- 
eigner is urged to take out naturalization 
papers,that they may add their votes to the 
mass of ignorance already governing ; votes 
which are sold often almost publicly. I 
cannot understand how any woman can 
willingly work for either of the old parties, 
when they have both been false to the 
principles they profess to endorse.” 
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JOTTINGS BY THE WAY. 


MOUNTAIN-SIDE, N. H., SEPT., 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Ever since that grand meeting of women 
from all parts of the globe in Washington 
City—I speak, of course, of the Interna- 
tional Council—it has been my intention 
to write you in regard to the impression 
made upon me by that notable gathering. 
But for many reasons the words are still 
unsaid, primarily because of the full re- 
ports from all sections published in your 
able JOURNAL. As several months have 
now passed, and as you have had later 
gatherings to further the cause of woman, 
I will now only incidentally mention that 
subject, my summer rambles having car- 
ried me “far from the madding crowd,” 
far up among the New England hills 
where Dame Nature does her utmost to 
take away the thoughts from the rush and 
roar of civilization, and where, far away 
from the sin of the city, the whole world 
seems for the time to be resting from that 
onward march towards progress which 
never ceases. Just for the moment I can 
forget that it is the busy bees that carry 
on the work of human events. They are 
the Atlases of the world’s movements, and 
it is well to be a drone in the hive just for 
a while, so as to gather renewed strength 
for the next turn of Fortune’s wheel. 
Speaking of drones reminds me that I have 
lately read an account of a race, so to 
speak, between pigeons, honey-bees and 
drones, and that the last-mentioned came 
in ahead, so that the march of progress, in 
the way of scientific experiments, proves 
the much-maligned drone to be of some 
value after all. As I sit at my window 
gazing over mountain: and valley, with 
many a silver lakelet glistening in the land- 
scape, with the beautiful autumn tints just 
appearing here and there, I can well be- 
lieve in the ‘Old Maids’ Paradise,’ lately 
depicted by one of our modern writers. 
Don’t consider from my remark that I be- 
long to that category, or even to what is 
now called ‘‘the feminine bachelor ;” but 
when I ask the landlord to whom such and 
such a beautiful residence on the brow of 
hill or mountain belongs, the answer in- 
variably is to Miss ——, of B——. Let the 
city be nameless, if you please, as also the 
name of the resort. Then he adds, ‘And 
she is said to be worth some hundreds of 
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thousands” or ‘a million or more,” 

case may be. Truly, they all havean ae 
the beautiful, and [ surely have found the 
appropriate name for the region 
about, removed, as it is, from railroads 
steamboats, telegraph-wires and other ad. 
juncts to modern civilization. As the js. 
dies drive by in their easy carriages, with 
footman and coachman in atte 4 
perfect picture of luxurious idleness (ang 
yet, for aught I know, they may be the 
busiest of bees), my thoughts fly to ap. 
other point reached in my rambleg—to the 
lighthouse where Ida Lewis has a home 
and a life position. A brave little woman! 
Fragile and delicate to look at, her eyes 
plainly depicting the home-sorrows which 
have come to her in the loss of difterent 
members of her family, yet her words ana 
busy,active movements show that, if occa- 
sion offers, there will not be a moment's 
hesitation in breasting the turbulent waters 
to add to the fourteen lives already saved 
by her in Newport Harbor. Very modest 
and retiring, yet at my request she told us 
a little of her life’s history, and showed us 
the medals and other gifts which have 
been presented to her by societies and 
friends, who recognize the grandeur of a 
life like hers. 

Speaking of Miss Lewis reminds me of 
still another grand soul who, too, has been 
the means of saving many a life, and whose 
sphere has not been circumscribed at all— 
that is, of Miss Clara Barton. So much 
has been written of her that I do not pro- 
pose to add more than a word, even if it 
has been my privilege to have known her 
well for fifteen years. A long chat with 
her just prior to leaving Washington 
brought a request from me to see the many 
gifts presented her by the crowned heads 
aud other admirers, in European countries, 
I believe these golden brooches, etc., set 
with precious stones, have been described 
in your columns, so | will refrain, and will 
not mention the lovely silk banners and 
other trophies which adorn her rooms. 
But I am tempted to speak of one little 
matter which I think is not so generally 
known as is Miss Barton’s work at the 
head of the Red Cross Association, and 
that is, she sometimes writes the sweetest 
verses, poems that were the delight of the 
ship’s company, at least, of the favored 
few, when we crossed the ocean together 
some years ago. ‘Dainty thoughts set in 
rhyme” they were called by a Southern 
admirer. Whether in later years the Muse 
has added her poetic fancy to the many 
more prosaic duties devolving upon Miss 
Barton [ know not, for the correspondence 
alone of one in her position must be al- 
most «a burden, and added to this the being 
always ready to start at a moment’s notice 
for any point where help is needed, would 
necessarily require the thoughts to be ina 
channel far removed from that of poetic 
imagery. 

But here I am, at the end of my space, 
and not a word anent the International 
Council! Well! I will only say that the 
earnest, refined, clear-headed women, who 
spoke upon the various subjects in which 
they were interested during the sessions 
of that body, left a deep-seated impression 
upon the community that will not soon be 
effaced. During my rambles this summer, 
I have met both men and women who have 
become interested in theories there ad- 
vanced, and who, one and all, speak of 
that Council as of one of the finest bodies 
of representative women ever gathered to- 
gether. GRAHAM. 
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POLITICAL POINTS. 


Mrs. Clara T. Hoffman, of Mo., will give 
her time from Oct. 12 until Nov. 6, to the 
National Prohibition Committee. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar has given $2,000 
to the Indiana campaign fund, to be man- 
aged by herself in the interest of the Stale 
Prohibition party. 

Young ladies in Michigan are organizing 
“Fisk First Voter” clubs, each member 
pledging herself to do her best to get # 
least one young man to cast his first vole 
for Gen. Fisk. 

Editor Hebron, of the Kingsley (Ka0.) 
Mercury, left his paper in the hands of bis 
wife for a few days. Hebron is a stroog 
Republican, but Mrs. H. is not, and this 
how she ran the paper in his absence :— 

“Cleveland will be re-elected presides! 
in November by an overwhelming majot 
ty. The Democratic party will win, 
cause it is right. Cleveland has made 
best president this country has ever 
and if every State in the Union 
elect none but Democrats, there would b 
less stealing and meanness going on. a 
editor has gone out to the bal fan 
left his wife in charge, and she giadly ear 
braces the opportunity of injec 


a little 
truth into the Mercury, just for a change 


Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, of Indiana, # 
come out for the Prohibition party. and 
says she is ready to take the platform. 

Gen. and Mrs. Harrison recently ® 
ceived a visit from a glee club of one bu” 
dred uniformed young ladies and litt 
girls ranging in age from five to 
years. The club had been drilled for 
oceasion by Miss Florence Schilling, F 
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ies devolving upon Miss 
}, for the correspondence 
1er position must be al- 
d added to this the being 
fart at a moment’s notice 
re help is needed, would 
e the thoughts to be ina 
ved from that of poetic 


at the end of my space, 
anent the International 
I will only say that the 
lear-headed women, who 
arious subjects in which 
ited during the sessions 
a deep-seated impression 
ity that will not soon be 
my rambles this summer, 
en and women who have 
d in theories there ad- 
, one and all, speak of 
‘one of the finest bodies 
women ever gathered to- 
GRAHAM. 
—_?o —___—__—__ 


ICAL POINTS. 


foftman, of Mo., will give 
t. 12 until Nov. 6, to the 
ion Committee. 

Gougar has given $2,000 
npaign fund, to be man 
) the interest of the Stale 
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had been drilled for 
Florence Schilling, 
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—_—— 
tain of the Young Ladies’ Harrison and 
Morton Club. The parade en route to 


upon & pony. Following him came a drum 
corps, composed of eight young boys in 

who furnished music for the 
pandred pretty girls, marching in fours, 
each attired in a costume of white, decked 
with red, white and blue ribbons, and car- 
paper lanterns mounted on canes. 
Master Pettijohn, on behalf of the young 
jadies, presented Gen. Harrison with a 
large bouquet, and said: ‘Our choice for 
President—We ask you to accept this little 
token of our respect. We can’t vote for 
you, but our papas can, and we know 
your election means protection.” 


2 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN BOSTON. 


A meeting of the Women’s Non-partisan 
League was held in the High School build- 
ing, Chelsea, last Monday evening, with 
Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould in the chair. 
The school question was thoroughly dis- 
eussed, and it was voted that the next 
Legislature be petitioned to have the 
names of candidates for school committee 
printed on separate ballots. 

A meeting in the interests of school suf- 
frage for women was held in the Unitarian 
Church parlors, West Newton, Monday 
afternoon, and was largely attended. Mr. 
N. T. Allen, president of the Newton 
Woman Suffrage League, 
Speeches were made by Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, Mr. N. T. 
Allen, and Mrs. Henry Bates. 

Some of the Catholic ladies of the Bun- 
ker Hill district held an enthusiastic meet- 
ing at Raymond Hall, Main Street, last 
Tuesday evening, for the consideration of 
what they assert to be an organized at- 
tempt now being made to defeat the elec- 
tion of several Catholic members of the 
Boston School Board. A very large num- 
ber were in attendance, and, although the 
meeting was private, it is understood that 
no effort will be spared to secure the regis- 
tration of an equal number of women of 
the Catholic faith who are opposed to the 
removal from the board of those members. 
Another meeting was held Sunday night 
ata South End hall for the same purpose, 
and it is understood that similar meetings 
will be held in every ward in the city. 

A large and spirited meeting, under the 
auspices of the East Boston Woman Suf- 
frage League, was held in the Saratoga 
Street M. E. Church vestry on Wednesday 
evening. Mrs. J. W. Smith presided. Ad- 
dresses were made by H. B. Blackwell, 
Miss Frances ‘I'urner, Revs. Mr. Hall and 
Dr. J. W. Hamilton. Twenty ladies volun- 
teered to circulate one hundred leaflets 
each in the principal streets of EastBoston. 

At the convention of Suffolk County 
W.C.'T. U’s, held in the Bellingham Street 
Church on Thursday afternoon and even- 
ing, arrangements were made for a sys- 
tematic distribution of Mrs. Fifield’s Ap- 
peal to Boston women to vote for school 
committee. 








~~ 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


CEDAR Rapips, IA., SEPT. 15, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

Mrs. Ellen M. 8. Marble has been re- 
elected president of the Minnesota Woman 
Suffrage Association, a position which she 
well deserves for her energy and ability. 
Bidding her and other friends in Minne- 
apolis good-bye, I journeyed to Fargo, 
where the Dakota W. C. ‘I’. U. was to hold 
its annual meeting. On Thursday evening, 
Sept. 6, the Rink, a big building, decorated 
With flags and flowers, held a large audi- 
ence, many delegates to the convention be- 
ing present. The president of the W. v. 
T. U., Mrs. H. M. Barker, presided. I 
gave my address, ‘Is it a Crime to be a 
Woman?” The next day I was present at 
the sessions of the convention, which were 
of great interest. The delegates came 
from all parts of Dakota, many of them to 
Teach there having travelled hundreds of 
miles, and been two or three days on the 
journey. Mrs. Barker presided admirably. 
The buainess was conducted with dignity, 
and great enthusiasm was manifested. 
Mrs. Welles. of Tennessee, added tothe 
interest by several earnest speeches. 

On Ssturday and Sunday I was the guest 
ot Miss Cora E. Smith, at Grand Forks. 
Miss Smith is a whole-souled advocate of 
our cause, and is well known here as a suc- 
cessful elocutionist. On Saturday evening 
the Court House was well filled to listen 
to the suffrage lecture. Judge Pratt pre- 

- On Sunday evening the Methodist 

was crowded. Prof. Woodworth 

Conducted the services, my theme being 
temperance. 

On Tuesday I went to Wheatland, where 
I was entertained by Mrs. Mary Cross 

Id. The meeting here was arranged 
in & great hurry, and the audience in the 
I-hall was not large, but held some 
ey men and women. On Wednesday 
Went to Casselton, where Mrs. Delia 


presided. 


Shina hospitably cared for me, and pre- 
sided in the evening with much tact at the 
Methodist Church, where a good audience 
assembled. 

This closed my engagements in Dakota. 
The part of the Territory which I saw is a 
vast, flat prairie, the rich soil producing 
crops of marvellous abundance under 
favoring conditions. This year a late frost 
and a long drouth have made havoc with 
the wheat. While I was there a severe 
frost occurred, which, it was feared, 
would greatly injure the corn. The wide, 
extended landscape has a fascination of 
its own, stretching in unbroken outlines 
as far as the eye can reach. Only at long 
intervals a ranch, or a group of hay-stacks, 
or a huge grain elevator breaks the out- 
line. At almost any hour of the day a 
mirage may be seen, by which objects on 
the distant horizon are lifted up so that 
they appear to be on the other side of a 
narrow lake. At one point observed dur- 
ing a drive, the semblance of water was 
wonderfully vivid; there was what looked 
to be a shallow bay, surrounded by low 
land covered with buildings and trees; in 
the distance a light-house rose from the 
still waters, and small specks, like far- 
away boats, seemed to float on the pale 
and silent sea. 

1 cannot leave Dakota without speaking 
of the school suffrage law which disgraces 
the statute books of the Territory. By its 
conditions, all men can vote for school 
officers, and women “‘having the care and 
custody of a child or children.” This has 
been interpreted to mean only single 
women. Therefore, in Dakota, no women 
can vote at school meetings except widows 
and the mothers of illegitimate children! 
Only think what an insult to the women 
of the ‘Territory! The honorable wife and 
mother has no voice in school matters, 
while the unfortunate woman whose child 
is born out of wedlock is held fit to be the 
companion of men at the polls. It is to be 
hoped that this winter the Legislature will 
right this wrong, if it does nothing more 
for the women of Dakota. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
——_—_ — @ e——__ —__— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


There are four Siamese ladies studying 
in England. 

The annual meeting of the Boston W. 
C. 'T’. Union will be held October 7. 

The Industrial School for girls at San 
Francisco has received $1,000 from Dr. 
H. D. Cogswell. 

Miss Cora Scott Pond has returned to 
Boston, much rested and refreshed by her 
California trip. 

New York city has ten reformatories for 
the rescue and help of fallen women. Fifty 
years ago there was not one. 

Charles S. Boyles, of Fayette County, 
Pa., succeeds Judge Jones as Chief-Jus- 
tice of Washington Territory. 

More than 1,700 young women are en- 
rolled, or trying to be enrolled, as pupils 
in the Normal College in New York. 

The residents at Nantasket Beach, Mass., 
have given Mrs. Hannah M. Donovan a 
handsome jewel-set gold watch, in recogni- 
tion of her recent bravery in saving Mr. 
Brigham from drowning. 


Fenimore Cooper's only daughter still 
lives at the novelist’s home at Coopers- 
town, on Otsego Lake, New York. The 
old homestead has been torn down, but 
the material was used in building the new 
house. 

Miss Rebecca Rice, for many years a 
professor of mathematics at Antioch Col- 
lege, and now with Miss Mary E. Beedy 
at the head of ‘*The Girls’ Higher School” 
in Chicago, gave a lecture on leisure and 
its uses in All-Souls Church, in that city, 
one Sunday not long since. 


An Old Ladies’ Home has just been 
opened in Richmond, Ind., through use of 
a legacy left by Margaret Smith for that 
purpose, and a society of women has been 
formed to aid the Home and to collect suf- 
ficient additional funds to putit on a per- 
manent basis. 

The Woman Suffrage Club of Topeka, 
Kan., has a membership of about fifty 
ladies, and is growing in size and interest. 
It has been discussing such subjects as 
chattel mortgages, municipal laws, the 
judicial system of Kansas, taxes, and Kan- 
sas laws in regard to women. 


Two daughters of Warden Brush, of 
Sing Sing penitentiary, are both expert 
stenographers, and the warden largely de- 
pends on them for assistance with his cor- 
respondence. They recently passed, with 
a very high average, the State civil service 
examination for stenographers. 


“The White Slaves of America” is the 
title of an eight-page leaflet issued by the 
Indianapolis Organizer. It was prepared 
by a committee of ladies appointed by the 
Indiana W. C. T. U. to compile for circu- 
lation facts relating to the White Slave 
system in the Wisconsin and Michigan 





pineries. 


The Northern Christian Advocate, of Syr- 
acuse, N. Y., has thrown open its col- 
umos for the discussion of woman suf- 
frage, and is publishing communications 
pro and con. 

Dr. Grace Peckham of New York gave 
the commencement address before the 
Medical Department of Wooster Uni- 


versity at Cleveland, Ohio. Her 
subject was: “Should Women Practice 
Medicine?” Wooster University admits 


women upon equal terms with men, and 
Dr. Peckham was chosen to speak in order 
to emphasize this fact. 

The W. ©. T. U. of Milwaukee, Wis., 
have filed charges against Dr. F. B. Scrib- 
ner, one of the county physicians, and de- 
mand an investigation by the Board of 
Supervisors. It is charged that the doctor 
has been guilty of drunkenness, of ne- 
glecting the poor patients who depend on 
him for treatment, to their great injury, 
and of the grossest immoralities. 

Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, founder of 
Schools of Domestic Economy, will open 
a school of this character at the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, corner 
Berkeley and Appleton Streets, Boston, 
Oct. 1. She will receive resident and out- 
side pupils. The course will comprise do- 
mestic and allied sciences, and is intended 
to prepare young women for the highest 
demands of home life. 

‘They have a saying in Indiana, ‘‘When 
the Wabash is up, there is no telling what 
it may do.” ‘The St. Charles (Ill.) Valley 
Chronicle publishes a poem to ‘The 
Woman from the Wabash,” dedicated to 
Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, by Sarah Dudley 
Jones. The saying given above is quoted, 
and Mrs. Gougar is poetically compared 
to the great river, as sweeping all things 
before her. 

A beautiful crayon portrait of Louisa 
Alcott’s mother has been sent to Mrs. 
Maria 8. Orwig, of Des Moines, Ia., by 
Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Gov. Bagley, of Mich- 
igan, her sister, and Mr. Louis ‘I. Ives (the 
artist), of Detroit. It is a gift to the chil- 
dren of Iowa, and will be placed in ‘‘Al- 
cott School,” in East Des Moines, with the 
portrait of Louisa Alcott, which was given, 
through Mrs. Orwig, to the same school, 
by the only remaining sister, Mrs. Anna 
Alcott Pratt. 

The Toledo (0.) W. S. A. had a large 
attendance at its September meeting. 
The association has petitioned for a con- 
stitutional amendment that shall give suf- 
frage to women who are tax-payers and 
heads of families. A variety of corre- 
spondence was read; a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Martin, Secretary of the 
Knights of Labor, for his efforts in circu- 
lating petitions for a police matron; and 
it was voted to send birth-day greetings to 
Mrs. Lucy Stone. An interesting address 
was made by Mrs. E. R. Collins on the 
condition of women in California. 

Miss Matilda Hindman gave a lecture on 
woman suffrage on Sept. 14, in Pittsburg. 
Pa. She cited some statistics that are sig- 
nificant in view of the oft-quoted objec- 
tion that bad women would vote: Two- 
thirds of the professing Christians in this 
country are women. More than ten to 
one of the law-breakers are men. There 
are 700 prisoners in the Michigan State 
prison, and not a woman among them. 
There are 1,600 men in the Illinois peni- 
tentiary, and nineteen women. There are 
seventy-seven crimes committed by men 
toone by women. Miss Hindman repre- 
sented that women ought to be given the 
right to vote, not merely as a right, but 
that their moral influence might be gained 
in political life. 

Mrs. E. L. Saxon and Mrs. C. B. Colby 
have been holding meetings in Washington 
Territory. A suffrage committee was 
formed at Port Townsend of the following 
ladies: Mrs. 8. A. Calhoun, Mrs. H. E. 
Phillips, Mrs. J. N. Denison, Miss Lizzie 
Matthews, Mrs. H. F. Beecher; a commit- 
tee at Lynden, consisting of Mrs. M. J. 
Swim, Mrs. P. M. Judson and Mrs. Liz- 
zie Cotchett; and at Whatcom, of Mrs. L. 
B. Wolfe, Mrs. C. H. Kellogg and Mrs. 8. 
F. Griffith. The Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Seattle was organized with the fol- 
lowing officers: president, Mrs. Eliza- 


‘beth Mackintosh; vice presidents, Judge 


J. R. Lewis and Miss Minta Foster ; secre- 
tary, Miss Julia Kennedy; treasurer, Mrs. 
Awos Brown. 

The first woman to cross the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge was Mrs. John Kindlen of 
Poughkeepsie, says the Albany, N. Y., 
Argus. Climbing up the great height at 
Delafield Street, in company with her hus- 
band, who is employed on the bridge 
work, Mrs. Kindlen started over Rey- 
nolds’s Hill and then across the Hudson, 
Mr. Kindlen giving her no assistance, ex- 
cept at rare intervals holding her arm. 
She walked unhesitatingly, and didn’t 
once scream, although 212 feet above the 
water, and went to the extreme west end, 
and there descended and returned on a tug. 
It was a stout-hearted feat for a woman, 
and it will be noted in the history of the 





bridge. 


The National Woman's Relief Corps 
elected officers as follows at its recent an- 
nual meeting at Columbus, O.: national 
president, Mrs. Charity R. Craig, of Viro- 
qua, Wis.; senior vice-president, Mrs. Ab- 
bie Lynch, of Pittsburg, Pa.; junior vice- 
president, Mrs. Inzetta A. Small, of Lewis- 


dred dollars for the Jacksonville sufferers. 


The advisory committee of the national 
and international department of scientific 
temperance instruction of the W. C. T. U. 
met last week at the house of the superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Hyde Park, 
Mass. The chief subject under considera- 
tion was the MS. of one of the temperance 
text-books now being revised under the 
direction of this department. The revision 
was heartily endorsed by the committee 
and sent to the publishers. 


Miss Virginia Penny will be remembered 
as the author of a book published twelve 
or fifteen years ago on employments for 
women, and as a worker for women all 
her life. By some means, she is said to 
have been defrauded in part of the income 
her book ought to have given her, and 
now, in poor health and advanced in years, 
she is almost destitute, the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean says. Probably some of her old 
friends may desire to communicate with 
her at Flat 7, Sherman Building, rear of 
Pine and Ohio Streets, Chicago. 


The Rev. Lorenza Haynes, whose wit 
has often enlivened woman suffrage meet- 
ings, gave a new illustration of it the 
other day, when the First Maine Cavalry 
held its annual reunion at Bar Harbor, 
Me. She had given an eloquent address 
for the Women’s Auxiliary in the course 
of the celebration, and after it was over 
she called on Capt. S. A. Holden to step 
out from the ranks. She said: “I am 
about to do something I never did in my 
life before—give a man a caning. I hope 
he will be able to bear it.” She then, with 
a few well-chosen remarks, presented 
Capt. Holden with a cane, as a memento 
of the company’s appreciation of his ef- 
fective efforts to make the meeting a suc- 
cess. The Bar Harbor Record says: ‘*The 
captain was so overcome by the words of 
the speaker that he nearly broke down 
while returning thanks for the handsome 
present and the kindly motives which it 
represented.” 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
strength and wholesomeness. More economica 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition, with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or —— powders. Sold onl 
incans. Royal BAKING Powper Co., 106 Wall 
Street, N. Y. 


GLOVES. 


Strangers visiting the city should examine the 
choice stock of Gloves 


At ‘““THE RED GLOVE, ” 
53 West Street, 


MISS M. F. FISK. 
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Extra Super . 


CARPETS 


The choice of our entire stock of over 


ton, Me.; treasurer, Mrs, E. A. Turner, of four hundred patterns and colorings, and 
Boston. The corps appropriated five hun- ineluding all of our 


Lowell Extra Super 


As well as many other reliable makes, at 


70¢c., Var 


Yard. 


Also quite a large line of patterns that 
we shall not have manufactured again, 
but indentically the same goods as the 
abeve in all other respects, at 


60c. Fanon 
ROXBURY 


TAPESTRIES. 


We show, without exception, the entire 
line of patterns produced by the 


ROXBURY CARPET CO., 


And offer any Roxbury Carpet in our 
whole steck at 
Per 


85c. viv. 


In both Extra Supers and Tapestries 
we have many private patterns that are 
our own exclusive property, and cannot 
be found elsewhere. 


John H. Pray, Sons & C0, 


Carpets and Upholstery, 
558 and 560 Washington Street, 
30 to 34 Harrison Av. Extension. 


PEERLESS DYES sts cr'iutccnr. 











EDUCATIONAL. 








EDUCATION OF 


Girls and Young Ladies. 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 
School, 259 Boylston Street (Copley Square), 
may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time for 
other things) to select such branches as are best 
fitted for their strength and needs, and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been, 
for several years, under the special care of a cul- 
tivated and experienced woman. 

Their study-room is but one flight from the 
street, and has windows to the east and south, 
giving sunshine throughout school hours. 

The Primary Department is on the ground 
floor, in the same sunny corner. 


Berkeley School, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
Boylston, cor. of Berkeley St., Boston. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Academic, Classical, Scientific, andj Special 
Courses arranged. Corps of thirteen teachers. 
Daily calisthenics. German and French taught 
conversationally. Girls fitted for Smith, Welles- 
ley, Boston University, Medical Schools, and 
Institutes. 

Circulars on demand. References: Ex-Gov. 
A. H. Rice, Ex-Gov. Wm. Gaston, Judge J. W. 
McKim, &c.. &c. 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 2%:;,csrzon, 2) 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free. 




















with or without the 
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PATENTED. 


Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in 





little ones has been given in 8 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fit 


good order. 
#&@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. A 
GEORGE FROS'! & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass: 


HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
THIS WAIST isa pao substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 


nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 
THE CUT represents the-Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 

and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 

that of a corset front, so that a corset and a 


boned 
rfect bust suppers is provided 


Mahe within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made and 
cular attention to the physical Rept. the pay = yy of 
ted from stock. | 





DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure alee, ond 4 saa. eReP 


state 


to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious t 
Waiste sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on roocipt of Bs 


and if not 
‘OMAN’S JOURNAL. 
ddress 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


a BY H. D. WHITCOMB. 


Tell us, honored pilgrim fathers, 
Who through stormy days and nights 
Sought our shores in frost and winter 
In the quest of human rights; | 
Had you then no pilgrim mothers, 
Seeking here for freedom dear? 
Was it only for your brothers 
And your sons you labored here? 


Men of Concord, Boston Harbor, 
Lexington and Bunker heights, 
Were you for your sex contending? 

Was it not for human rights? 
Was your blood thought any richer 

Where the fearful work was done, 
Than the blood of Molly Pitcher 

On the field of Bennington? 


Did the founders of our nation 
Shirk our patriotgnothers’ cause, 
When they claimed for all creation 
Equal rights before the laws? 
When they claimed that paying taxes 
Gave the taxed the right to vote, 
Did they mean should be included 
Only those who wear a coat? 


If King George were such a tyrant, 
Taxing them against their will, 
Then to tax defenseless woman 
Made them greater tyrants still. 
To affirm this is to slander 
Men whose memory should be bright; 
Sauce is for both goose and gander; 
Right to them was human right. 


Do we not expect her service? 
Must she not obey the laws? 
Must she serve, and not her ballot 
Be allowed to plead her cause? 
Slaves are those who toil for others 
And cannot express their will; 
Shall we on our wives and mothers 
Practise human slavery still? 


Galley slaves, if true and faithful, 
Were allowed to guide the boat; 
Has not woman’s faithful service 
Fairly earned the guiding vote? 
Must she now submit in silence 
While the ship of State goes down? 
If she comes not to the rescue, 
Will she wear the martyr’s crown? 


Demagogues invite destruction, 
Ruin follows on our track, 

Right ignored and justice trampled, 
Vengeance standing at our back; 
Wrongs in finance, wrongs in morals, 

Politics a buzzards’ nest, 
Boodle jobs and base corruption, 
Form a muddy pool at best. 


What we need for purifying 
Is a saving moral sense; 
Vital to our nation—dying— 
Is the power to call it hence. 
Woman from her lowly station 
Can undo our sorry fix; 
From its wicked desperation 
She can bring out politics. 


No more revenue from sinning, 
Licensed sin a nation’s shame! 
Virtues known at our beginning 
Seem to linger round her name. 
Woman comes: raise up the scuttle, 
Let her help to steer the boat, 
Give our deck a moral scrubbing! 
This we get in woman’s vote. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
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LEARN TO GIVE. 





BY LUCY A. BENNETT. 





Learn to give, and thou shalt bind 
Countless treasures to thy breast; 

Learn to love, and thou shalt find 
Only they who love are blest. 


Learn to give, and thou shalt know 
They the poorest are who hoard; 

Learn to love, thy love shall flow 
Deeper for the wealth outpoured. 


Learn to give, and learn to love; 
Only thus thy life can be 

Foretaste of the life above, 
Tinged with immortality. 


Give, for God to thee hath given; 
Love, for He by love is known; 
Child of God, and heir of heaven, 
Let thy parentage be shown! 
—The Christian. 





EDUOATING A HUSBAND. 


Mr. Harry Allison, after a hard day’s 
tug at his business, was snugly ensconced 
in wrapper and slippers, and seated in his 
own particular lounging chair, by his own 
fireside; and if a man cannot take some 
comfort under such circumstances, there 
is little use in looking for it elsewhere. 

Mr. Harry evidently did find some com- 
fort, for, as he stretched his six feet of 
manhood comfortably out in the chair, to 
toast his toes at the fire, he exclaimed, 
with a show of profound satisfaction, 

**Well, this is pleasant, sure enough.” 

Mr. Harry was quite right. The little 
parlor was the prettiest and cosiest of cosy 
rooms, furnished with perfect neatness, 
in excellent taste. The fire snapped and 
cracked away merrily in the open grate, 
the lamp burned brightly upon the crim- 
son-covered work-stand, and, prettiest and 
neatest of all, Nora, Harry’s little six 
months’ wife, sat on the opposite side of 
the table, with some light work in her 
hands. 

Mr. Harry himself was not an unpleas- 
ant part of that picture. Tall, handsome, 
broad of breast and strong of limb, one of 
the kind of men it makes you glad to look 
at, nobody would have been to blame if 
they did look at him. And being of a 
mental and moral composition in keeping 
with his good looks, it is no matter of 
wonder that pretty, brown-eyed. Nora 
Lewis fell a victim to his charms, and after 
a year’s courtship, consented to be led to 





the hymeneal altar and become Mrs. Al- 
lison. 

Now, I don’t intend you shall infér from 
my flattering description that Mr. Harry 
was a masculine piece of perfection. Far 
from it. Like most of his brother lords of 
creation, he had faults In abundance, as 
Nora soon discovered. But that wise lit- 
tle woman had a quiet way of managing 
her worser half in his tantrums, which had 
quite cured him of some of them. 

The habit which gave her the most 
trouble was a propensity he had for leav- 
ing things lying around loose, ina fashion 
not agreeable to an orderly little person 
like herself, and for instituting places in 
which to bestow some of his personal be- 
longings, to which she had decided objec- 
tions. 

Indeed, at this very moment, though her 
face was calm and sweet, Nora was some- 
what worried and sore, inwardly, and 
strongly inclined to be provoked at her 
husband. And the cause of her grievance 
was nothing more than a pretty pair of 
slippers, worked by her own busy fingers, 
which now adorned his reposing feet. Or 
rather it was a slight phase of masculine 
perverseness, exhibited through a pair of 
slippers. 

Mr. Harry had fallen into a convenient 
fashion of leaving his slippers under the 
parlor sofa in order to have them handy. 
Nora did not admire them as an ornament 
to her neat little parlor, and ventured sev- 
eral times to remove them to their proper 
place in the closet. Mr. Harry had strong- 
ly hinted his dissatisfaction with this ar- 
rangement of hers before. ‘To-night, when 
he came in somewhat tired and fretted 
from his work, he grumbled openly at 
poor Nora, and impatiently desired her to 
let things alone where he put them. 

Nora was by no means a scold, but she 
was a spirited little body, and determined 
to assert her own rights. Whereupon she 
proceeded to declare her platform by giv- 
ing Harry to understand that she was not 
going to get the reputation of an untidy 
housekeeper for the sake of humoring him 
in an unreasonable whim, and she would 
be much obliged to him if he would put 
his slippers in the closet, where they be- 
longed. Mr. Harry retorted spicily, and 
but for Nora’s determination not to quar- 
rel, the two might have had a matrimonial 
storm. As it was, the cloud speedily blew 
over, and Harry, with man’s easy forget- 
fulness, stretched himself out for his even- 
ing’s comfort, utterly oblivious that any 
cloud had ever darkened the connubial 
sky. But women have longer memories, 
and Nora, though she did not 

“Gather her brows, like a gathering storm, 

Nursing her wrath to keep it warm,” 
yet, as she sat and sewed, she ‘‘kept these 
things in her heart and pondered them,” 
like Mary of old. Even after they had re- 
tired to their own room and their bed, and 
her husband lay beside her, making the 
night hideous with his unearthly snores, 
Nora lay long awake, keeping up a most 
industrious thinking, if haply she might 
invent some way to bring that rebellious 
Harry to her own idea of order and fitness, 
and, in short, take him on in his matrimo- 
nial education, without interrupting the 
peace and harmony of their quiet home. 

Woman’s wit, having a will, seldom 
fails to find a way. Before little Mrs. 
Allison shut her brown eyes for the night, 
she had hit upon a plan to her satisfaction, 
and had resolved to compass by manage- 
ment what she could not attain as an act 
of justice. 

The next morning, when Harry drew on 
his boots to go down town, he flung his 
slippers, as usual, under the sofa, and said 
to his wife, in a tone of decision— 

*"Now, Nora, child, I want you to let 
my slippers alone to-day, so they’ll be 
handy when I come home to-night.” 

‘*But, Harry, why not put them in the 
closet?” remonstrated Nora, making a last 
effort to carry the field by open warfare. 


‘Too much trouble,” replied Mr. Harry. 
‘*‘A man’s home isn’t a home if he can’t do 
as he pleases with his things.” 

“But they don’t look nice. They spoil 
the looks of the room,” said Nora, gently. 

“Yes, they do. No, they don’t,” said 
Mr. Harry, mixing up his answers with a 
man’s customary clearness. ‘You just let 
it be, Nora; a thing looks as well in one 
place as in another.” 

**Does it?” asked Nora, demurely. But, 
as she held up her face for a good-by kiss, 
if Harry had been quite as sharp as he 
might have been, he would have noticed a 
peculiar little smile dimpling the corners 
of her mouth, and set himself to work to 
study its meaning. 

He, however, saw nothing unusual, and 
took himself oft, feeling highly elated 
with the consciousness of possessing such 
a meek, submissive little wife. Ah, Mas- 
ter Harry! lords of creation, before your 
day, have found themselves under 
woman’s control when and where they 
least expected it. 

Mrs. Nora employed herself with her 
morning’s duties like an industrious little 
housewife, as she was. Everything else 








was put in perfect order, but the unfortu- 
nate slippers were left untouched, in plain 
sight under the sofa. As the clock struck 
eleven she went out to the kitchen to give 
some assistance in the matter of dinner to 
the stout Irish girl who was queen of the 
pots and kettles. ‘This done, she hastened 
up to her own room to change her dress 
before dinner. 

But before she took off her wrapper she 
opened a closet, and from a peg within 
reached down a skeleton hoop-skirt and 
surveyed it a moment in her hand. 

“T hate to do it,” she said to herself, 
“but I know Harry too well to quarrel 
with him, and he knows what is right. I 
see no way for me but to adopt his own 
rule—‘A thing looks as well in one place 
as another.’ So here goes.”’ 

And Mrs. Nora marched defiantly down 
stairs, and hung her hoop-skirt on a peg of 
the hat-rack in the hall, directly opposite 
the front door. 

Then she went back to her room and be- 
gan todress. She pinned her pretty col- 
lar, and gave the last touch to her brown 
hair, and, before going down stairs, 
glanced out of the window to see that Har- 
ry was coming, but not alone; for he was 
accompanied by a gentleman whom Nora 
recognized as one of his most intimate 
bachelor friends—one who had been a 
comrade all through the war—and whom 
Harry greatly loved. He was very fastid- 
ious, too, and Nora wanted to be the pink 
of order and neatness when he came. 


For the dinner she was not worried. 
Though simple, she knew everything 
would be nice and well prepared; but she 
thought with dismay of the skeleton form 
suspended in full view in the hall. Her 
first impulse was to rush to the rescue, 
but their rapidly nearing footsteps warned 
her that it was already too late for that, 
and the next instant she had decided not 
to do it in any case. 


“Tt will only make the lesson more com- 
plete,” she said to herself. And in order 
that Harry might not have an opportunity 
to remove the skirt himself, she ran down 
and met them at the door. The horrified 
expression of Harry’s face when he saw 
the sight prepared for him was almost too 
much for Nora's gravity. Butshe retained 
it with an eflort, and greeted her guest 
with an easy grace which set him at rest 
immediately. 

After they were seated in the parlor and 
had begun a pleasant hum of conversation, 
in vain did Harry, by sundry glances and 
restless movements, endeavor to attract 
Nora’s attention and give her a hint to al- 
ter arrangements in the hall. That obdu- 
rate little matron remained provokingly 
insensible to all his manceuvres. At 
length, just before dinner, Nora saw the 
skeleton had disappeared. 

When Harry and his friend had gone 
down town again, she instituted a search 
for her property, and found it ignomini- 
ously tucked into a closet under the stairs. 

She had a good laugh all to herself, as 
she carried it upstairs to its proper place. 

‘It’s a poor rule that won’t work two 
ways,” she said; ‘‘*now we’ll see what he 
has to say for himself.” 

Harry came home to supper a trifle more 
thoughtful than common. Nora watched 
him closely when he went to get his slip- 
pers, and fancied that the expression of 
his face was decidedly sheepish. But he 
said not a word until they came up from 
supper and were disposing themselves for 
the evening. 

Then, in a half-hesitating tone, he be- 
gan: ‘Nora, did you enjoy Lawrence’s 
visit to-day ?” 

‘“*Yes—didn’t you?” asked Nora inno- 
cently. 

‘*Well—yes—pretty well. But I was 
worried a little,” returned Harry, slowly. 

‘*Were you? What about?” asked Nora, 
with the same sweet innocence. 

“T wanted Lawrence to think my little 
wife was a model housekeeper,” said Har- 
ry, significantly. 

“Well, was anything out of order? 
Wasn’t the dinner good?” asked Nora, de- 
termined not to commit herself. 

“The dinner was well enough,” replied 
Harry, ‘‘but, O, Nora, that hideous thing 
in the hall!” 

*O, my skirt? What ofthat? Isn’tita 
nice one?” said Nora, still pursuing her 
catechism. 

“Tt is nice enough in its place,” said 
Harry, feeling inclined to be provoked 
with her. 

‘*Well, what of it?” she asked again. 

“QO, nothing particular,” said Harry, 
‘tonly I don’t exactly fancy such a place 
for a lady’s undergarments—that’s all.” 

“Don’t you?” said Nora, demurely. 
“7’m sure you said, only this morning, that 
a thing was as well in one place as an- 
other.” 

Harry’s color rose, but he looked steadi- 
ly at her a few minutes, then he broke in- 
toa laugh. 

“Sold, by Jupiter!” he cried. ‘Come, 
Nora, I’llown up. Keep your hoops out 
of the hall, and I’ll put my slippers in the 
closet.” 





“It’s a bargain!” said Nora, laughing, 
“I'll agree to it as long as you do.” 

“Now kiss and be friends,” said Harry, 
‘and I'll behave myself for the future.” 

I suppose the kissing operation was sat- 
isfactorily gone through with, though I 
cannot undertake to describe the details, 
lest I should fail to do justice to the sub- 
ject. But one thing I will undertake to 
say. That is; that Mr. Harry kept his 
promise to behave himself. Or if at ahy 
time Satan tempted him to break it, I have 
no doubt that a few lessons in manage- 
ment from little Mrs. Nora were sufficient 
to complete his education, and fit him for 
the degree of Model Husband.— Selected. 
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WHERE THE TROUBLE IS. 


There is no more common cause of trou- 
ble in families than the vexed money ques- 
tion. Young women who have been earn- 
ing good salaries marry, and give up their 
opportunities of securing an income of 
their own, in order to make a home and 
take care of it. They have been accus- 
tomed to draw their money with their 
own hands and plan how to use it. But 
now it is all different. No money comes 
into their hands as their own; they have to 
ask some one else for every cent they re- 
quire to meet their personal wants. And 
however dear that one may be, no two 
people ever see things just alike, and this 
necessity sooner or later becomes exceed- 
ingly irksome, not to say unendurable. 
From this very thing arise probably most 
of the differences and heart-burnings of 
wedded life. 

The English father of wealth or moder- 
ate means demands that the suitor for his 
daughter’s hand shall settle upon her some 
property from which she can derive an in- 
come for her personal needs, that she may 
not be a genteel beggar in her husband’s 
house. How long before American fath- 
ers will take the same ground, and protect 
their daughters from—not the greatest 
trouble in the world, though it may lead 
to it—but from the most continual and an- 
noying and irritating situation a woman 
can be placed in? And you, husbands, 
who love your wives, but are thoughtless 
about this matter, will gain for yourselves 
more than you think, if you take pains to 
set it right by putting something into their 
hands to meet their own wants. Every 
wife earns it; then why should she be 
obliged to get it five cents at a time, and 
ask forit into the bargain? If you have 
no property which you can divide in that 
way, at least arrange that she shall have 
the chicken or butter money, or a share of 
the week’s wages after paying for food 
and clothing. See that she has something, 
if it is only twenty-five cents a week, that 
she can use just as she pleases. You 
don’t know how it will increase her own 
self-respect and her love for you. Even 
looking at it selfishly, you will find that it 
will pay ; and looking at it conscientious- 
ly, it is your duty.—Minneapolis House- 
keeper. 
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A SCHOOL FOR WIDOWS. 


[I am so glad that the widow Pundita 
Ramabai is here! We might never have 
thought how important it was to open 
schools for widows if she hadn’t given us 
the idea. Fred is delighted with her, and 
talks continually of her scheme since he 
saw her, and wants to give my egg money, 
that I had saved up to buy a table-cloth 
with, for the benefit of the Hindoo wid- 
ows. 

I asked Fred how he would feel if I wasa 
widow and should try to settle up his busi- 
ness, when he has been so careful of my 
feelings that he has had to keep everything 
from me. His beautiful eyes filled with 
tears as he answered in a dignified way: 
“Betsey, my dear, do not anticipate.” 

This widow business is of great import- 
ance, and I hope Fred or some other able 
man will agitate it in the Tulare session of 
the State Grange. Let us keep some of 
our widow money at home for the estab- 
lishment of home schools, for they are 
sadly needed. 

Let me tell you about some of my be- 
reaved friends. Two years ago, Mr. Mil- 
ler died, and left his wife with a nice pro- 
perty—so everybody said. But the poor 
woman didn’t know the difference between 
a note of hand and a power of attorney, 
and so gave both indiscriminately. To-day 
she is out hunting a situation as nurse or 
kitchen girl. ' 

Mrs. Darley is still worse off. Her hus- 
band was so tender of her feelings, just as 
Fred is of mine, that he would not bother 
her with his business affairs. He dropped 
off suddenly, rich, as his wife thought; 
and when she found his large estates cov- 
ered with mortgages and everything in a 
terrible muddle, she couldn’t stand the 
strain. A brain fever set in, and the help- 
less thing was for. weeks on the brink of 
the grave, and it is doubtful if she is ever 
well enough to earn her living. 


Joseph Tyler left by his will half his for- 


tune to his wife Eliza as long as she ‘‘re- 
mained his widow;” but the ignorant 
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child, for she was only in her ‘teeny, 
thought she was still his widow when she 
married the dissipated fellow who Deat 
her and turned her out of the house, 

All the widows I ever knew are ignor. 
ant of business, and blunder along paying 
debts they never knew existed, and many 
that never did, paying heirs to keep them 
from breaking the will, giving bonds that 
they will cheat nobody, advertising, fee. 
ing lawyers, going into court, ete., unti 
they are nearly insane. If we only had 
widows’ schools, what misery might be 
saved! 

I asked Fred why girls and wives could 
not be taught how to manage business 
when they became widows, and he replied 
eloquently: ““Woman’s chief charm, my 
dear, is her clinging nature. Take that 
away, and her loveliness is gone. It would 
pain me sorely to see you so far forget 
your sphere as to do business as I do it. 
Train Hephzibah in the ways of beautiful 
womanhood, to be trusting and clinging; 
attend to the household affairs, the poul- 
try-yard, the cows and the garden, and 
you will retain my love and confidence.” 

I think we can depend on him to help 
along the Hindoo schools, and I hope he 
may be induced to contribute toward our 
American widow schools also. There are 
widows enough in California who need 
schooling, to start a school as large as 
both normal schools, and I have no doubt 
it would be immediately filled. 

When the widow Abels came over to ask 
Fred what the papers meant when they 
said her husband died intestate, I felt real 
sorry for the poorthing. She didn’t know 
whether he had been slandered or praised. 
You can depend on her for one scholar, 
for she is having a deal of trouble with 
cousins and aunts, who think that what 
she has helped to earn belongs to them, 
just because she is a widow instead of a 
widower. 

Dear Editor, I do not wish to stand in 
the way of educating the 21,000 widows of 
India, and I am not very set about having 
the new tablecloth this season, but there 
seems to be such a field for work among 
the bereaved women of California that I 
cannot get as enthusiastic over the Hin- 
doos as Freddoes. Yet I know he is right, 
and, as he tells me, I will not ‘‘anticipate.” 
—Betsey Snow, in Illustrated Pacific States. 
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SOME OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 





‘*Woman's sphere is home.” Then why 
is she not compelled to stay there? Why 
is she allowed to sing and speak and read 
in public? Who can defend the unwoman- 
ly practice of teaching in public schools? 
She ought to influence her brothers and 
sons to do these things. How dare she at- 
tend or address temperance meetings, or 
go as a missionary to foreign lands, or 
work in hospitals, or earn her living in 
any way that would call her outside of the 
sacred precincts of home? If men would 
only pass a law forbidding women to go 
to church or to market or to any public 
place, there would be no talk of women 
wanting to vote. 

‘* Woman’s strongest influence is that which 
she exerts in family life.” Itis strong, cer- 
tainly, but it is not always good. Many 
homes are ruled by weak, or silly, or nar- 
row-minded, or nervous women, for whom 
the discipline of a larger life would be the 
best tonic imaginable. ‘In a pretty large 
experience of real life,” says Frances 
Power Cobbe, ‘‘I have failed yet to finda 
single case in which a woman who has ex- 
ercised public spirit, even to the extent of 
self-devotion, was not also an admirable 
and conscientious daughter, wife, mother 
or mistress of a household.” A woman 
would neglect her home for the sake of 
passing a bill quite as readily as she would 
‘forsake an infant for a quadratic equa- 
tiun.” 

‘*Woman’s influence at home would be 
weakened by giving her the ballot.” On the 
contrary, it would be strengthened. Meo 
know very well that as regards the knowl- 
edge of public affairs, many women, by 
reason of their restricted lives, are in 4 
state of ignorant simplicity. Let ®0y 
woman try the experiment of offering * 
suggestion upon any course of political 
conduct to husband or brother, and it is 
sure to be greeted with a superior or iD 
dulgent smile. While woman is com 
temptuously excluded from political du- 
ties, her advice and influence at home must 
always remain at the minimum. 

“Tt will not be safe to grant the ballot 
woman until she is capable of using it intelli 
gently.” It will not be safe for boys to 4?” 
proach the water until after they have 
learned to swim. 

“Men and their wives will vote exactly 
alike.” Then it will be an added hond of 
sympathy and union between them. 

“Men and their wives will vote exactly OPP 
site.” Then it will not be half so great * 
barrier between them as a difference in Te 
ligious faith. The more difference betwee? 
the political opinions of the sexes, te 
more reason why women’s interests should 
be represented in political life. . 

‘* Women are virtually by men- 
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se a already exerts an immense influ- 
ence in politics, and does not need the bal- 
lot.” Then men of reputed political influ- 
ence may be justly disfranchised. Hon- 
esty, intelligence and ability are what give 
influence. Ought these to be excluded 
from the polls? 

“There are women who do not wish to 
vote.” What would be thought of a propo- 
sition that a man should not vote because 
his neighbors do not wish to? Those who 
think it unladylike or ungentlemanlike to 
take part in the government are at liberty 
to stay at home. They have no authority 
to detain wiser and better citizens from 
their daty. 

“Bad women will vote.” On this point 
T. W. Higginson says: ‘‘Bad women will 
not yote openly as bad women; for vice in 
women, by instinct and policy, conceals 
itself and passes under another name. The 
worse women are, the more they will coun- 
terfeit virtue when they come to vote, rely 
upon it.” 

“ Politics are necessarily degrading.” Then 
why not advise good men to quit voting? 

‘Polling places are indecent.” For the 
simple reason that women are excluded 
from them. A smoking-car is an unpleas- 
ant place of resort for the same reason. 
Elections will continue to be characterized 
by vulgarity and violence until husbands 
and wives, brothers and sisters go forth 
together to vote. 

“Tf woman were to vote, she would be eli- 
gible to public offices.” Perfectly true. 
Every human being has a right to do what- 
ever he or she can do well, public affairs 
not excepted. No woman could be elected 
toan important office unless there was a 
general conviction that she had a peculiar 
fitness for its duties. 

The fundamental principle of woman 
suffrage is this: Every human being hasa 
right to work out his or her own destiny, 
subject only to those restraints of society 
which are applied to all alike.—Bel This- 
tlethwaite, in Toronto Globe. 
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IOWA CARES FOR HER WAIFS. 


The Girls’ Department of the Iowa In- 
dustrial School is located at Mitchelville, 
asmall town seventeen miles east of Des 
Moines. The farm has one hundred and 
sixty acres, with large, substantial build- 
ings. 

There are one hundred and sixteen girls 
in the school, their ages ranging from nine 
to nineteen years. They come, some of 
them, from homes the humblest or the 
most wicked. Others are the children of 
educated and respectable parents, who 
have somehow failed in their governing 
power. They are sent for all crimes, from 
stealing a small trifle to the gravest of- 
fence. 

At present the girls are divided into two 
families, and when not in school, or at 
their different places of work, they are un- 
der the supervision of a family manager, 
who gives them the tender and watchful 
care of amother. Each girl has her own 
little room, which she must keep in order, 
and can make as pretty as she chooses. 
The work is so arranged that each girl is 
trained in every department, remaining 
four months in the laundry, kitchen, sew- 
ing-room, bake-room and dormitories, al- 
Ways under the eye of an efficient teacher. 
In that time they usually become very ef- 
ficient in their work, and before they leave 
the school are fitted to go out into the 
World and earn their living honorably. 
Every girl goes to school four hours a day, 
and as they are usually bright and teach- 
able, they acquire a good common-school 
éducation. No pains are spared by those 
who have the girls in charge to make them 
purer and better, and many who have been 
Committed to the care of the institution 
have been returned to society reformed in 
Purpose and principle. 








HUMOROUS. 


The man who says he will welcome 
Seren a release from a life made up of 
mnt omen sends for four doctors 
When he has the colic. — Nebraska State 


“Ts there to be any music at the 
the fe festival tealight?” asked Snooks of 
thet aes “I do not know,” responded 

shenliary, who had been many times 
re tal gg the leader—‘‘I do not know; 
the choir will sing !”—Musical Herald. 


'y yes, M ! 
Own sister, and other girls wh 
have promised to be saree to ae cr 





For petting ss 8 yr tye > my 8 instruc- 
tions were, de right arm, den de 
~ A. arm, and Sey gib one general conwul- 


Professor—Gretchen! Please take the 
cat out of the room. I. cannot have it 
making such a noise while I am at work. 
Where is it? yr erty professor ! 
You are sitting on it, sir 


First Parson rn Yes, I'm off 
for the mountains; my hay-fever date is 
next week. When does your attack be- 

? Second Parson (sadly): I shan’t 
ve the hay-fever this year—congregation 
is too poor.— The Cartoon. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
A VERY INTELLIGENT BIRD. 


BY MARY E. VANDYNE. 





We conversed some time together— 
You may think it quite absurd— 
But I found that quail in the orchard 

A most intelligent bird. 


He chose a shady corner 
Before he would alight: 

I inquired, ‘What is your name, sir?’ 
He said at once, “Bob White.” 


He had an air of business, 
The knowing little sprite! 

So I asked him about his family ; 
He said at once, “All right.” 


I thought I'd like to see them, 
And I asked him if I might. 

Perhaps it was the thought of toast 
That made him say, ‘Not quite.” 


“Permit me just a glimpse, sir, 

They must be a cunning sight— 
Then tell me what’s the reason ;” 

He winked, and said, ‘Too bright.” 


I said, ‘Don’t you get dizzy 

When you swing at such a height?” 
He hopped upon a loftier twig, 

Then answered back, “You might.” 


Though from answers dissyllabic 
He never swerved a mite, 

Yet he always had an answer, 
The roguish little wight. ° 


At last I tried to catch him— 
He showed no sign of fright, 

But simply spread his winglets, 
And chippered back, ‘‘Good-night.” 


Your parrots and your mocking-birds 
You may think are very bright; 
For wit and for intelligence 
I recommend ‘Bob White.” — Ex. 
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JESSIE AND THE GOAT. 


“Dear me! If I only could go home 
through the field!” 

School was just out, and little Jessie 
May, warm and tired, looked longingly 
over the cool, green field. It was a much 
shorter way home, as well as more pleas- 
ant, to go through the field than to go 
around by the dusty road. But Mr. Raw- 
£0n’s goat was pastured there. He was a 
very cross old fellow, and the terror of 
the school children. Mr. Rawson had said 
it was not at all safe for the small children 
to enter the field while the goat was there; 
so going home that way this afternoon 
was not to be thought of. 

As Jessie cast a last, longing look in 
that direction, before turning down the 
dusty road, she gave a cry of delight: 
“Why, I do believe old Billy is gone! I 
can’t see him anywhere. Mr. Rawson 
must have taken him out of the pasture.” 

Climbing upon the fence, she looked 
long and carefully. No goat was in sight, 
so she jumped down from the fence into 
the long, cool grass of the field. 

She had gone about half way across 
when Mr. Billy, who all this time had 
been lying buried in the deep grass, tak- 
ing an afternoon nap, gathered himself up 
for a good shake. 

As he caught sight of Jessie tripping 
along, he gazed for a while in astonish- 
ment. It was only for a moment, for the 
next instant he gave his head a vicious 


Shake, as though to say, ‘‘What right have 


you here, I should like to know?” and 
started in hot pursuit. 

Jessie soon heard the quick patter, pat- 
ter of his small feet. A terrified glance 
behind her showed her the goat, with low- 
ered head, rushing directly at her. 

Just as she despaired of making her es- 
cape, she saw a large stump where a tree 
had recently been cut down. It stood al- 
most directly in her path, and was large 
enough for her to hide behind it. 

Quick as a flash off came her white 
apron, and was quickly tied around the 
stump, on the side toward which the goat 
was coming. 

With a wildly beating heart Jessie 
crouched behind the stump to await the 
result. 

She was completely hidden, and Mr. 
Goat, with head bent so low that he 
caught but a glimpse of the white apron, 
did not discover that it was the stump that 
wore it, and not Jessie. He came rushing 
on, and his head struck the stump with 
terrible force, 

All was still and when the trembling 
little girl ventured to peep around the 
stump, there Jay the goat, apparently life- 
less. Seizing her little apron, she sped 
swiftly over the rest of the field, and 
was soon at home safe in her mother’s 
arms. ; 

Was the goat killed? Well, he was so 


badly stunned that he did not revive for 
some time. 

When Jessie was on her way to school 
the next morning, she met Mr. Rawson 
coming out of the pasture. He did not 
know, until Jessie told him, what hurt the 
goat. .When she had finished telling him 
about it, he said, ‘Well! Well! I must 
say you have a wise little head, not to let 
your ‘thinking-cap’ blow off, as soon as 
you get frightened.”—Our Little Ones. 








Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Somons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

“T suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mus. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purijies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

* Hood’s Sarsa la tones up my 
hg 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats ail others, and 
is wt its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by ©. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


THE YOUNG IDEA 


A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED FOR 


The Amusement and Instruction of 


CHILDREN. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Editors and Publishers: 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE S. BIGELOW. 


Specimen Copy. Free. 


31 Pemberton Square, Room 17, 
BOSTON, MASS. 























EXPOSURE 


QUACK NOSTRUMS. 


NE of the bravest and most useful ventures 

ever undertaken in this country—modelled 
on one in Germany, but having to face far more 
formidable difficulties—is that now carried on for 
some months by the Boston Journal of Health, 
namely, to analyze as fast as practicable the 
leading quack medicines and nostrums of all 
sorts in the market, give their composition and 
the cost of each parcel, and explain their actual 
effects. Of course this means war to the death 
with the rich proprietors of the nostrums, and 
the use of every means that fierce hate and lim- 
tless money can devise to crush the periodical ; 
but its editor, “Dr. Frank,” and the able chem- 
ist, ‘‘Prof. Michael,” who makes the analyses, 
defy both bribes and libel suits, will not take ad- 
vertising from nostrum firms, and are doing a 
work for the public which the latter ought to 
support with enthusiasm. It costs but $l a year, 
and is published at 178 Tremont Street, Boston. 
It was started in October of last year, and has 
already given analyses of some of the best 
known quack preparations in the market. It 
makes one wish for summary hanging power | 
when one finds a widely advertised ‘‘cure for the 
alcohol habit,’”’ professing to contain no alcohol, 
to be, in fact, a rank native wine, with nearly 20 
per cent. of alcohol in it, and sure to plunge a 
half-cured drunkard back into the depths; a 
notorious cosmetic to be mainly corrosive subli- 
mate; and a “food” for invalids to be made 
chiefly of blood and whiskey, putrefying easily, 
and then highly poisonous.—Travellers’ Record. 
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Dress Reform Hooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 

COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and + 

are made to order, and cut from measure in @ 

style peculiar to ourselves, and are omens x. all 
others in the market. The its are 

white and scarlet, all soo, Lg I and aight im merino, 

ze and cotton. The M 
——— | We warrant r—! Sting = rN 
ts. 


le 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmi can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


dee.. cke o a tot oe Ge. 
5 Hamilton Place. 


GREAT BARGAIN ! 


We will send, post- 
age paid, the first vol- 
ume of Magazine, 





Twelve RESS, to 
any one sending One 
Dollar. These twelve 
books contain a very 
comprehensive idea of 
dress reform, or cor- 
rect dress, eevee 
culture and kindred 
subjects. Every wo- 
man should have them 


Please order at once. 


The Jenness - Miller 
= Pub. Co., 
23 and 25 West 125th St., New York. 


Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields 


yy & reliable 
eld made. 
Have been worn 
by morethan six 
million ladies. 
Sales five times 
} that of any oth- 
y er a’ made 
in U. 8S. or Eu- 
rope. “Beware 
of imitations. 








SAMPLE Pair, 
By mail, 
25 _ cents. 





Pat.in U. S. and ‘Bure. 
CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 
86 Leonard St., New York. 





KCEN ics For the Relief and Cure oj 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 

ness, Constipation, Headache, and 

L ] VER = Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 


Pl LLS — P38 Cente a Box. 


BROWN & CO.’S The bess and most re 

BRAIN AND 

WINE OF COCA NERVE Tei a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, { EDITORS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho) 
of Durham, ELLICcE HoPkKINs, and others, Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE ERILANE HROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 











OVER 
10,000 MAGEE RANGES, 


2,000 ‘ FURNACES 


& (3,000 “ HEATING STOVES 
WERE SOLD IN 1887. 


nts: Some oe mere eat the than volumes which 
m in praise of t lia: = 

by the Magee @ peculiar merits pos 
Miss ee poll of the Ranges: 

“TI use the Magee Range constantly in my School 
and Private Kitchen ; it fulfils every d niremont for the 
most exacting work; I would not exchange it for any 
range made. 

Send for our Furnace Circular and read what Physi- 
cians sen toeers, Scientists, Mechanics and Merchants 
say Oo} Furnaces they have in use. Don't put 
in Steam or Hot Water Apparatus, till you know what 
4 first-class Hot Air Furnace wil! do for half the cost. 


Zhe Magee Bas ges, Furnaces, Heati 
Cooking stoves are ‘sold ove here by" our 
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faction to Jaton SE, MAGEE reakack ACE Co., , 
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LADIES’ LUNCH, 
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Drossing-Rooms for Ladies, 
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DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beaton. ~ 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 
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WARTHMORE COLLEG 
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Classical, Scientific Literary. 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens 
For further information address 
RACHEL L, BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St. - 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Oct. 6th. A three 
= graded course is given in Spring and Winter 


Philadelphia, Pa 





COLLEGE OF 


BOSTON, MASS. 


and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and ‘Dissecting Room. 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ ga course of Didactic 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........+eseeese+ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVaNce........eccecseeseeseees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+sesssceseees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, pageble but once.....+. 5.00 
Graduation Fee.....ccscccseses soccceseccees 80.00 


College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 
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OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
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Relation to Sex. 
BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


It can be procured at the 


. 8 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
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WOMAN’S CHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 











MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR. 
Mrs. MAry B. BROOKS, { Associate Editors 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
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WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
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The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 

Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 

weeks for 10 corte. 








THE WOMAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a circulation and many writers among 
its contributors. It gives of woman suffrage 
pen pm a and a _ relating to women, 
make it interesting to all pe a f readers. 
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Moral Education of their Children in 
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issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
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POLITICAL CHANGE NEEDED. 


LAWRENCE, KAN., SEPT. 15, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is apparent to many thoughtful per- 
sons who are close students of the politics 
of our nation that we have reached a pe- 
riod of enlightenment concerning woman's 
relation to the state which warrants the 
application of the saying that “the world 
belongs to those who take it.” Victor 
Hugo said of Waterloo: *‘It was not a bat- 
tle, it was a change of front of the uni- 
verse.” So of our present Prohibition 
movement. It is not so much the incep- 
tion of a new political party, as a change 
of front of the entire domain of American 
politics. For the first time in history, a 
popular political movement is begun 
which is entirely representative. 

It is not only that the Prohibition party 
invites women to ull the fellowship it can 
legally offer, but its vital and fundamental 
purpose is essentially a woman's cause 
and a home interest. It is the woman ele- 
ment, the mother nature, coming to the 
front in politics. It is the woman’s cause, 
dear Lucy Stone, for which you have so 
nobly and sweetly given your life work. 
All those better and gentler methods, all 
those uplifting, humanity-helping inter- 
ests which you have so long taught us 
would be gained by woman with the bal- 
lot in her hands, are borne along with this 
Prohibition movement. Not ballot fore- 
most, indeed, but in such fashion as fur- 
nishes opportunity to show what and how 
women would do and be in politics. The 
world of opportunity is ours; shall we not 
take it? 

How I wish that our brave women pio- 
neers could sit in some of our glorious Pro- 
hibition conventions, or attend some of 
our glowing, earnest rallies! There is, on 
those occasions, no feeling of being out of 
our sphere. Women areauthome. Weare 
not merely recognized through courtesy. 
We know and feel that we are where we 
belong, beside our brothers, working for 
peace on earth and good-will to men. 
There is for us no more petitioning, no 
more scheming to get a hearing, no more 
plotting to get a majority vote of some 
committee; in short, no more “‘door-mat- 
ting.” And what a relief it is! With what 
whole-souled vigor we Prohibition women 
work for our party! We are a minority 
party, hence practically our men as well 
as our women are disfranchised. We will 
help bring the party up to a majority, and 
then we will possess the kingdom together. 

How strange it seems to some of us that 
our brave Miss Anthony can withhold her 
sympathy from this party; how strange 
that she can wish to be “‘saved from the 
report that she has gone over to the third 
party ;” that she could say she ‘‘will not 
shout” for this party. That is well, 
though, for our party is not a party of 
shouting. It is a party of deep convic- 
tions, of earnest desires, of intense deter- 
mination. Miss Anthony says she will 
“stand by the party which makes the 
broadest declaration of principles, and 
that is the Republican party.” And this 
in the face of no declaration, of utter si- 
lence of the National Republican Conven- 
tion, which was appealed to by a sister of 
the Beechers and a sister of the Anthonys. 
Small wonder that some men believe 
women enjoy being made ‘‘door-mats.” 
For long, weary years she has importuned 
each and every political party, even indul- 
ging in hope of recognition from the 
Democracy. And now that women have 
had from the Prohibition party all they 
could ask and all that could be given, how 
is it that we wait in vain for one faint lit- 
tle “thank you,” from the woman we so 
love? But much as we love her, we love 
our cause more, and so we are pained that 
she should make such disrespectful haste 
to appeal to the Boston Traveller to “save 
her” from any report that she may have 
gone over to a party which is standing and 
working for all those things that are to 
make our national life purer and nobler. 
Will she tell us just what she or any 
other woman would have to do to leave 
the Republican party and ‘go over to the 
third party?” Where are women’s creden- 
tials? Just how many times has their 
membership been recognized by the great 
Republican party? Miss Frances Willard 
presented credentials of 200,000 American 
women some four years ago to the Na- 
tional Republican party. Those papers 
were not even accorded the poor privilege 
of being laid on the table. They were 
found under the table, where they had 
been made a target for tobacco juice, and 
they may now be seen, covered with these 
filthy stains, in the rooms of the Chicago 
Historical Society. Miss Anthony says 
that the Prohibition party, in its national 
platform, ‘‘remanded her inherent rights 
to the States.” Even if that were the case, 
which it is not, as was shown by the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, we remember that 
she was overflowing with gratitude when 
the State of Kansas recognized a fractional 
right of women, and we cannot help fancy- 


’ {ng that she would have been superlatively 


happy if the Chicago platform had “re- 





manded ber inherent rights” just as severe 
ly as the Indianapolis platform did. Can 
anybody doubt that we should have had a 
woman's jubilee, if Mrs. Hooker and Miss 
Anthony, by dint of humble entreaty, 
could have secured the insertion of the 
prohibition suffrage plank in the national 
Republican platform? 

The great political conventions which 
are being held all over the country are 
wonderful educators. One gets behind 
the scenes, and learns how party politics 
are managed. It was my very uncomfort- 
able privilege to attend all the sessions of 
the recent Republican State Conveution at 
Topeka. And I can truly say that, bred 
in the bone as are my woman suffrage be- 
liefs, they would be sorely shaken and I 
should be in danger of succumbing to the 
objection that women would be smirched 
by the dirty pool, if politics were inevita- 
bly and eternally of such a character as 
those I saw and heard at that convention. 
There was first the internal, the family 
strife of the several office-seeking factions. 
Next there was the hatred of opposing po- 
litical parties. Then these were eclipsed 
in ferocity by the standing feud, the sec- 
tional hatred of the solid South. The War 
of the Rebellion was re-fought with savage 
glee. Traitor, rebel, copperhead, were the 
words which woke the echoes and brought 
back the evil spirit of a time which, for de- 
cency’s and humanity’s sake, should never 
be other than sadly and solemnly talked 
about. An old soldier who sat beside me, 
listening to the flaming speeches and fran- 
tic yelling, said: ‘This takes me back to 
the old war times.” He would bave liked 
then and there to thrash the rebels over 
again. A resolution endorsing Senator In- 
galls’ castigation of Senator Voorhees was 
passed amid tremendous uproar, and I 
think if the Tall Sycamore of the Wabash 
had put in an appearance at that excited 
moment, it would have proven a risky oc- 
casion for him. The gavel presented for 
use at the convention was made of wood 
taken from two battle-fields; in the ham- 
mer of the gavel was embedded a rebel 
bullet; all of which was patriotically en- 
larged upon in the presentation speech. I 
turned to a gentleman who sat next me, 
and said: “Sir, they will never break the 
solid South with such a gavel as that.” 

I do by no means assert that there were 
not excellent, high-minded men in that 
convention. I am merely portraying the 
party temper and the party action. In- 
dividuals of a higher type were merged 
and overshadowed by their party. Not 
long since, a prominent Republican 
(prominent in all save party management 
and manipulation, from which he keeps 
entirely aloof) said to me: “I never go 
into a convention that I do not feel humil- 
iated, and I have never yet participated in 
a campaign that I did not regret it.” It 
was well for me that I was resting in the 
perfect peace of another great State von- 
vention, where men and women talked 
earnestly and reverently of great ques- 
tions, even as sane and intelligent people 
hold converse in the parlors of their own 
homes. 

Now, dear JouRNAL, I have never, I 
think, trespassed upon your beloved pages, 
so please bear with me a little longer while 
I ask consideration of a few points. 

I ask thoughtful attention to the fact 
that words, when used as rallying cries, 
have a mighty power for good or ill. Just 
the utterance of a word may arouse a 
prejudice or inflame a passion. History is 
full of lessons which teach us the philoso- 
phy of this. Now, can we not see that 
the word “Republican,” grand and useful 
as it once was, belongs to the past? It re- 
calls a past from which we should by 
every consideration of magnanimity and 
humanity move on and away. If we would 
have a united nation, a family where 
home interests may be considered, we 
must let the terrible dead past bury its 
dead, and we must move forward to the 
duties ahead of us. There was a time 
when the word Democracy” symbolized 
a great principle. But to-day these names, 
these words, do but appeal to the passions 
and prejudices of the masses, perpetuate 
sectionalism, and serve demagogism. 
Among the steps towards a higher civiliza- 
tion, none are more needed than those 
which lead away from most of the old po- 
litical party machine methods. Hence, I 
do most earnestly believe that it would 
now be calamitous if either of the old par- 
ties should champion the woman suffrage 
cause and give the ballot to women; for 
the reason that many women, grateful for 
the action, would attach themselves to 
that party, and, blinded by , gratitude, 
would trust present party leaders and 
adopt present party tactics, and simply be- 
come part and parcel of conventions which 
could be manipulated by just such trickery 
as defeated Mrs. Carruthers at the Repub- 
lican Convention at Topeka. Of course 
the woman-nature would eventually assert 
itself in purifying ways. But we should 
suffer loss, and retard the good works we 
would do. 

It grows more and more clear to many 





of us, as the months move on, that our na- 
tion needs a clean, new party. It needs a 
complete readjustment of party combines 
and affiliations, in order that we may be 
no longer pained by the reproach, so often 
justly uttered, that the best men of our 
country do not engage in the management 
of the nation’s work. We are witnessing 
the beginning of an era when flambeaux, 
torches, cannon and barbecues are to be 
relegated to the rear. We shall hereafter 
have less of sound and more of sense, less 
of shouting and more of serious thought 
and action, as beseems a civilized and dig- 
nified people. Annig L, Dregs. 
Lawrence, Kan. 





MISS GILDER’S FIRST VOTE. 


I have just enjoyed a new experience— 
an old one to many of my readers, I have 
no doubt, but an entirely new one to me, 
writes Miss Jeannette Gilder, editor of the 
Critic, in the Saturday Gazette. On Tues- 
day evening last Icast my first vote! My 
sensations were peculiar on this moment- 
ous occasion, and I could not tell exactly 
whether I felt as though suffrage had at 
last been extended to women, or whether I 
had just come of age. 

The way of it was this: In the suburb 
where I sleep at night and eat my break- 
fast in the morning, I am a modest prop- 
erty owner, and property owners in this 
district, regardless of race, color, or sex, 
are allowed to cast a vote at the election 
of school trustees. On this generous law 
I made my début as avoter. The occasion 
was an exciting one, for there were two 
regular tickets, and a third made up by 
some disaffected parties. 

Usually, it is merely the mere intelli- 
gent candidates against the less enlighten- 
ed, or, to put it in another form, those 
who have had the advantage of schooling 
against those who have not. But on this 
occasion there was a division in the former 
camp, and the ticket was split, the name 
of one wan being substituted for that of 
another, the rest being the same. Of 
course, more of the property owners from 
my end of the township were going to vote 
the latter ticket. So the question with us 
was to keep solid on the regular ticket, for 
fear a split would give the unschooled a 
chance. Feeling ran high, and the vote 
was just double that polled last year. I 
never felt my own importance more than 
when the friends of both parties began 
paying me attention. For the time being 
I felt quite a belle. Two carriages were 
at my service to be driven to the polls, and 
for a while J experienced all the sensations 
of a boodle alderman—minus the boodle. 

The polling was to take place at a school- 
house a mile anda half away. I went over 
in a stage chartered for the purpose, half 
of whose passengers were property-own- 
ing ladies, each with her ballot clasped 
tightly in her hand. As we went about 
picking up dilatory voters, we arrived at 
the school-house after the proceedings had 
begun. The place was packed, and the 
atmosphere something like, I imagine, that 
of the black hole of Calcutta mixed with 
the odors of kerosene oil and bad whiskey. 
The kid-gloved element was well up to the 
front, while the horny-handed sons of toil 
hung about the back door. (There was a 
beer-saloon at the foot of the school-yard.) 
There was some little disorder during the 
meeting, but considering the character of 
part of the free and independent voters, 
and the violence of their feelings in the 
matter, they behaved very well. 

When the balloting began there was a 
rush for the ballot-box, but the chairman 
of the meeting was a man of decided char- 
acter, and he would not tolerate much 
roughness. When he suggested that it 
would be more courteous to make room 
for the ladies to pass up to the box, every 
man there drew back at once, and the la- 
dies marched boldly up and did their duty 
like men. I noticed that they were much 
more conscientious about their eligibility 
than the men, and several withdrew when 
they heard the qualification laws read. 
Among the men, on the other hand, there 
were a number of votes challenged, and 
the challenging was sustained by the 


chair. 
I could not help thinking, as I looked at 


some of the voters, that there was a good 
deal of humbug on this question of eligi- 
bility. The question was not one of poli- 
tics, even, but of education ; and there were 
men and women who had the legal right 
to a voice in the matter who were very lit- 
tle removed from the brute creation. The 
most hardened politician would not have 
stultified himself by saying that they could 
cast an intelligent vote, and yet they had 
a voice in the question of the education of 
the youth of this district. I am happy to 
say, however, that their-voice was not 
very strong, and that the better element 
won the day. If it had not been for the 
women’s yote, I may add, this would not 
have been the case. 

My experience as a voter has proved to 
me that the objection raised in the political 
arena against women voting—that they 
would encounter too much roughness at 





the polls—is a will-o’-the-wisp. I believe 
that even the worst class of fourth-ward 
voters would ‘‘make way for the ladies.” 


- 


ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

I think it is unfortunate that your Eng- 
lish correspondents are not always wise 
enough to keep our home politics out of 
their letters. In Mrs. Moore’s letter of July 
27, in speaking of the annual meeting of 
the Women’s Suffrage Society (from which 
I was absent, for the first time for many 
years, from ill health), she gives the num- 
ber of M. P.s who support our bill, dis- 
tinguishing between Conservatives, I .iber- 
als, ‘‘Dissentient Liberals,” and National- 
ists. The full list appears in the report 
read upon the occasion; but the third 
party is there properly given as ‘Liberal 
Unionists ;” and your correspondent has 
not a right to substitute a false and fool- 
ish title instead. In the next sentence she 
has to speak in praise of Mrs. Fawcett, 
who is a Liberal Unionist; such also is 
Miss Caroline Biggs, whose valuable work 
you know; such also are many of the best 
women workers; such also am I, a heredi- 
tary Irish Liberal, whose forefathers have 
long worked and suffered to help others. 
We stand where we always stood; we 
hold by the Liberal principles which we 
believe to be sacred; it is not we who have 
changed. Mr. Gladstone has chosen to 
go oft on a path which we believe leads to 
sheer ruin for Ireland; Lut it is a very 
small thing indeed to dissent from him. 
We have a right to exercise our own judg- 
ment, and obey our own consciences ; being 
responsible to God only, and not to any 
party organization. 

I am afraid that both in America and in 
England, there is the gravest possible dan- 
ger that a blind adhesion to party may 
come to supersede a wise and patriotic af- 
fection for our country as a whole. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
ISABELLA M. 8. Top, 
Hon. Sec. North of Ireland Woman Suffrage Com. 
Belfast, Sept. 1, 1888. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had pl. in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, bas felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Ac- 
tuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to all 
who desire it, this recipe, in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Nores, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 











Distress after eating, heartburn, sick head- 
ache and indigestion are cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. It also creates a good appetite. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Beautifal Double Parlors for evening gath- 
erings. Attention is invited to the Rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
St. Extra chairs. Price, $5.00 for an evening. 
Apply at the Rooms. 





Advertising Agent Wanted for the WoMAN’s 
COLUMN. Any one Cooy honest, persevering, 
and determined to succeed, may fill our require- 
ments, as experience is not absolutely y. 
Inquire at the WOMAN’s JOURNAL office, 3 Park St., 
for Miss Charlotte Allen. 


Wanted—Two persons to do the entire housework 
for a family of five and wait on an invalid lady. 
Mother and Seughees preferred, or two sisters. Ad- 
dress “F.,”’ P. O. Box 2805. 


Women who are interested in suffrage and would 
like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 
invited to correspond with Miss Charlotte H. Allen, 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 
similarly situated who live in towns near Bost 
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YOUNG PEOPLE. 
MY UNCLE FLORIMOND. BY SIDNEY Lusk, 
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UDGE BURNHAM’S DAUGHTE 
“Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. {1 ie ar 


In this st we renew acquaintance with Ru 
Erskine tauqua th 
as the wife of — Bere py mothe! 
gesver 4 ha but through tts Unplensany 3 alte 
ences Pansy” teaches some of her sweetest lessa 
NED HARLOW’S VISIT SALEM 

By Mrs. 8. G. Knicur. PC da , 


was ‘read aod approved by ev. Seialy pean ager 


for many years U. 8. Consul at Jerusalem, 
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“We heartily recommend the ‘Wonde 
uae are trying ay the children with the’ = 
of the Holy Spirit."— Golden Rule  *1* © be temples 
“Admirably fitted for use in 
supplementary text-book." —Nashernie dnses route des 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME. 
colored frontispiece. $1.00. A beautifully print 
and illustrated quarto volume. 
The boy will find in it a thorough : 
the girl Yell learn to do a hu red things cneation: 
house, and in her ephere. nn will be of unto! 


Id 
se see man 
women have done to make the world EA and better, 


.and both girls and boys—not the youngest, for the 


book is for readers of from twelve t 
pees an a by 4 Cg informatie ot 
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famous of our ‘American naturalists,” < Ge om 
THE ADVENTURES OF THE EARLY 
DISCOVERERS. By FrRANcEs A. Humpn. 
REY. Quarto, cloth, $1.00, 


A highly entertaining and instructive combi 
history, biography, travel and adventure, intendsa 
especially for the young. Beginning with the myth of the 
“Lost Atlantis,” the author goes on to tell o the voy- 
ages made to the New World by the Northmen, the Span- 
iards, Portuguese, and English, sketching, by the way. 
the lives and characters of Vespucci, Columbes’ 
Raleixh. Drake, and others, Numerous illustrations 


SOME SUCCESSFUL WOMEN. By 
K. BOLTON. $1.00. Sanam 


A dozen biographies of American women who hav 
earned success so noble and complete that the stories 
of their lives are legacies to the world; among them 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, the college president; 
Rachel Bodley, the physician and dean of the Woman's 
Medical College in fladeiphia; Marion Harland, the 
author; Miss Booth, the editor; and Juliet Corson, the 
apostle of good cooking. - 





At the Bookstores, or sent postpaid, by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Good Housekeeping 


FOR (sss. 


In Volume Eight of Goop HousEKEEPING, com- 
mencing with the issue for November 10, 1488, Num- 
ber 92, the able writers who have been prominent 
on its list of contributors, and who are recognized 
elements of its phenomenal prosperity and success, 
will continue their favors. New writers are bein 
supplemented constantly, when entertaining an 
instructive » papers are offered, to an extent that en- 
ables Goo lousekeeping to keep not only abreast 
with the times in all matters pertaining to the In- 
terests of the Higher Life of the Household, in the 
Homes of the World, but to leave far behind in the 
struggle for achievement and success, its many imi- 
tators and would-be competitors. 

One of the new features will be a series of papers 
by Maria Parloa, under the title of 


“FROM THE SOUP TUREEN TO THE 
PUDDING DISH,” 


In which details—from the plain to the most elabor- 
ate—will be practically and entertainingly discussed 
and made useful to housewives and Louse hus- 
bands as well. 

A series of papers on 


“QUAKER HOUSEKEEPING,” 
Which has received wide acknowledgment as being 
the most ect system of housekeeping known, 
will be the relation of the experience of a New Eng- 








are asked to call at above address, and talk with 
Miss Allen. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical 

School. 36th year begins WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 19, ’88.. A Family and Day School for both 

sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Bus- 
iness, and for an intelligent and honorable Manh 

and Womanhood. Send for Catalogue to NATH’L 

= ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At home Tues- 

ys. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 
Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method, 


Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M, 
Refers to Hon. 8S. E. SEWALL. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE,N.Y. — 


FOR WOMEN, with a compléte Col Course 
School of Painting and Music, Astronom: Obser 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Cab- 
> & Museum of Art, a 

of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers 


. Catal ary trt es . 
Rey. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


Gist Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Insti- 
tute of Technology, for Business and for 
College. In all classes Special Students are 
received. Particular attention to Girls and 
Young Children. Unusual care of Health is 
taken. Upper Departments open Sept.19. No. 
259 Boylston Street. House open to visitors 
daily from 9 to 4. 

















land Quakeress, and of her actual accomplishments 
in her little world of housekeeping life. These 
papers cannot fail of being very serviceable to our 
readers, while they will be a unique feature of our 
fortnightly bills of fare. They are prepared by 4, 
venerable a venerated member of an old. 
time Quaker family, under the title of “Quaker 
Housekeeping, being a relation of Experience in 
Housekeeping which furnishes Plentiful, Appetizing 
and Healthful Family Food, at an average expense 0 
‘ TEN CENTS A MEAL 
To each member of the family,” by a New England 
Quakeress. 
A brief series of papers on 
“MANUAL TRAINING IN THE HOUSE- 
HOLD,” 


Having for illustrative subjects the cardinal princ- 
ples of the Kindergarten, as now popularly taught it 
schools and families, will be given. 

TABLE ETIQUETTE. 

An interesting and valuable Series of , bY 
Mrs. C. K. Munroe, on Table Etiquette, will appe#” 
in Volume VIII of Good Housekeeping, which com- 
mences with the issue for November 10, of which 
No. 1 will treat of The Laying of the Table-cloth, 
Table Napery, etc.; No. 2 of The Duties of the Hot 
and Hostess; No. 3 of the Etiquette of Small Th 
and No. 4 of What to do with the Children at T at 
These papers have been prepared, at the requett 
the management of Good Housekeeping in 
to applications from many of its readers for 
information on the points which the subjects - 
They will add much to the appetizing features of 
Bill of Fare now in preparation for our forthcoming 
volume. 


Other feat if cal valu will be introduced 
er features of practi = ire 


as rtunity may offer n 
Briedly stated, Good H: will continue © 
keep the it has so successfully held from 


start, at the head of the procession of serial publi 
tions devoted to Home Life Elevation and Advan 
ment. 


CLARK W. BRYAN &CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN METAPHYSICIAY; 
A Bi-Monthly, devoted to Christian Healits: 
Gro. B. and Lizzie W. Cuarves,, Editors. 
This zt is valuable to healers, and of P*™* 
tical tin every home. 
If you want <0 “heal the sick,” or to be betles 
on su 
Price, one year,50- cents. Sample copy, 12 ce 
Address CHRISTIAN METAPHYSICIAN, ‘a. 
- Central Music Hall, Chicas 
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THE SONG | 


BY JAM 








Far up on the mc 
Where swiftly, lil 
The cloud-lan 
I hear a mower’s 
With a busy soun 
In the rocky 1 


Hark !—on the br 
The rhythmic rus 
By strong arn 
It sings, in a mur 
Of work to be bra 
In this busy w 


Sometimes, with ¢ 
The bright blade 
But seems to « 
“Tis naught! Le 
There needs must 
For all who tr 


Thus, wind-borne 
You may hear the 
On the mounts 
But the mower lit 
Of the song that c 
As he swings | 
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